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OTANISTS recognize some 150 species, more 
or less, of the genus Eucalyptus. To dis 
criminate accurately each species among so 
large a number taxes the ability of even the 

4 O°) best botanist in the world. Hence it is not 

#4) surprising that laymen are confused as to their 

right names. Well-established common names 


for them are very few, compared with the total 


number of species. These trees have been known 
\| “ to the civilized world for such a comparatively 
\ short time that satisfactory popular names have not 
been assigned to many of the numerous species. This 
makes it necessary to use the scientific names in discussing separate 


species. As there are already over fifty different species of E 


icalypts 


1 


growing in the Southwest, it will undoubtedly be many years before 


large proportion of them will come to be known by well-estab 
lished common names that will take the place of the scientific ones 
that at present must be used 
The Blue Gum (Ecalyptus globulus) is one of very few 
species that can be said to have an established common nome 
here. It is the best-known Eucalypt, and is in many respects 
the best-known forest-tree in the world It is indigenous 
Tasmania and the neighboring part of Australia, wher t 
grows in valleys and on moist declivities of mountains n similar 
climatic situations it makes a marveilous growth wherever it h 
been introduced, and attains arboreal proportions in a great variety 
of unfavorable sitratons much more rapidly than other trees 
Upon account of t'« mpeorat.ve ly lores 1:e of its seeds, the ease 
with which “bois pro d, and it ranid g th f he very 
tirt mus been linted mot tens:\ than ecies 
combined es \ Is ku Uvptu na ! t ein ) 
S ] rt ] ) 


1 feoortment of Agriculture The rtic itself is re 
recucst of many readers from Out West for May, 1904 
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FEucatyptus Rupis, MINNEWAWA Rancu, FRESNO 
l'ree twelve years old; trunk two feet in diameter 





























Evcaryetus Viminaris, Pasapena (26 Years OLp) 
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most people the Blue Gum. It is so common and so conspicuous 
compared with most other species that the fact that there are others 
is almost lost sight of by laymen. 

The Blue Gum was the first Eucalypt to gain favor in Cali- 
fornia, and has been planted almost to the exclusion of others. 
Its merits are many, but for some purposes and some locations 
other species are much more desirable. The tree has the power 
of adapting itself to a great variety of climatic and soil condi- 
tions. It thrives in moist, warm regions, in quite dry, hot ones, 
in lowlands and in stony uplands. Wherever the mercury does 
not fall below 25 degrees in winter nor rise above 105 degrees 
F. in summer, and the anntial rainfall is eight to twenty inches, 
the Blue Gum will grow. It is the species commonly grown for 
shade, for windbreaks, for fuel, and for piles in California, and 
the one from whose leaves most of the Eucalyptus oil is distilled. 
It is less ornamental than many other species, but few, if any, 
surpass the Blue Gum in general usefulness. 

The ease with which it is propagated, its rapidity of growth, 
and its general usefulness in California have caused the Blue 
Gum to be the species of Eucalyptus that has been first and most 
generally tried in other sections of the south and west. In many 
cases it has proven unsuited to particular regions, and the resulting 
inference has been that Eucalypts could not be grown in them. 
The discouraging outcome of the trial of a single supposedly-prom- 
ising species has thus delayed the introduction of Eucalypts into 
many parts of the country where they might be successfully and 
advantageously grown. 

Next to the Blue Gum, the best known Eucalypt name for 
many years was “Red Gum”. This name has been applied in- 
discriminately to several species, differing widely in appearance 
and characteristics. In fact, when the writer came to California 
thirteen years ago, he was wisely informed by a sixteen-year 
resident that there were two kinds of Eucalypts in California, 
the Blue Gum and the Red Gum. The latter name is properly 
applied to E. rostrata, one of the most useful of all Australian 
trees. It does not grow quite as rapidly as the Blue Gum, but 
it endures greater extremes of heat and cold, withstands more 
drouth, and furnishes timber that is more durable. In Australia 
it is used for lumber, for ship and bridge building, for telegraph 
poles, for posts, and for piles. It deserves to be planted much 
more extensively than it has been. For many interior dry regions 
it is much better suited than the Blue Gum. Plantations serving 
as a forest cover for ravines, hillsides, and dry plains will within 
a decade begin to be sources of posts, fuel, railway ties, telegraph 


poles, and bridge timbers, and would eventually produce timber 
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suitable for many other important purposes. Such plantings made 
along the lines of railroads would furnish material for keeping 
them in repair and making extensions, besides supplying telephone 
and telegraph poles within easy reach of the points where they 
would be needed. 

Another species to which the name of “Red Gum” may be 
properly applied is E. tereticornis. It resembles E. rostrata quite 
closely, but in most situations grows more rapidly, forming 
straighter and more erect trunks. Its timber is nearly, if not quite, 
as valuable as that of E. rostrata. In Australia it is generally 
known as Forest Red Gum, being highly prized for a great variety 
of purposes. The Manna Gum (E. viminalis) and the Swamp 
Mahogany (E. robusta) are both improperly called “Red Gums” 
in California. Both are inferior in nearly all respects to the 
true Red Gums. The former grows nearly as rapidly as the Blue 
Gum, and endures greater extremes of heat and cold, but produces 
a timber that is less valuable. The latter has been much grown 
as an avenue shade tree, but has disappointed many who have 
planted it. During the early years of its growth it is showy and 
somewhat attractive, becoming quite coarse in appearance and slower 
of growth as it gets older. 

For an avenue tree the Sugar Gum (E. corynocalyx) has proven 
quite satisfactory. It maintains its early rate of growth and ap- 
pearance well and blooms profusely during several months of 
the year. But this species is much more valuable as a forest and 
timber tree than as a shade or ornamental one. It endures greater 
heat and more drouth than the Blue Gum, in most situations 
makes nearly as rapid a growth, and furnishes a timber that is 
much more durable. The Sugar Gum deserves to be planted much 
more generally and upon a much larger scale than it has been, 
being as it is one of the most generally useful species of the genus. 
Its erect, even trunks furnish lasting posts, railway ties, and tele- 
phone and telegraph poles. In most dry interior situations it 
should be set in preference to the Blue Gum. 

For a shade and ornamental tree, the Red Box (E. polyanthema) 
is in many respects more satisfactory than any species previously 
mentioned. The spreading habit of the tree, with its persistent, 
slightly-furrowed, grayish bark, its characteristic foliage of ashy or 
dull-green hued leaves, its profuse bloom of dainty whitish flowers, 
and its goblet-shaped seed-cases, present a very pleasing appear 
Its growth is not rapid, but it is steady, and the early 


ance. 
The older trees have a compact substantial 


rate long-maintained. 
appearance not possessed by many other Eucalypts. Besides the 
above desirable characteristics, it is remarkably hardy to both heat 
and cold, it being one of the few tested at the Experiment Station 





























EUCALYPTUS TERETICORNIS 
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EUCALYPTUS CITRIODORA 
Ellwood Cooper's Ranch, Santa Barbara, (15 years old) 
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farm near Phoenix that has been entirely uninjured by either the 
frosts of winter or the heat of summer. The tree, wher grown, 
furnishes a very hard, strong and durable timber that is useful 
for a great variety of purposes. It is worthy of being planted 
freely, especially in regions too frosty or too hot for faster-growing 
species. 

Another species that possesses the combined merits of attrac- 
tiveness and usefulness is the Lemon-scented Gum (EF. citriodora). 
It is a fast-growing tree, usually soon becoming tall and slender; 
its trunk is straight and even, its light-colored bark mottled by 
the flaking off of thin patches, its foliage graceful and delightfully 
fragrant, and its bloom profuse and conspicuous. The lemon- 
scented odor exhaled by the crushed leaves gives the tree its 
specific name, citriodora. The tree does not endure heavy frosts, 
being particularly adapted to a moist tropical or semi-tropical clime. 
It furnishes a beautiful, yellowish or brownish wood that is strong, 
flexible, and durable. In Australia it is used for the inside wood- 
work of homes, for carriages, and for railway coaches. In the 
Southwest, where the good hardwood timber for many purposes 
comes from the opposite quarter of the country, coast-region 
planters of Eucalypts would do well to consider the many merits 
of this excellent, fast-growing tree. 

The Red Iron-bark (E. sideroxylon) is still another species 
that is both attractive and very useful. Usually erect in growth 
and of medium height, with numerous side branches, graceful 
foliage and pinkish or red bloom, it is one of the most attractive 
trees of the genus. Its deeply furrowed, dark-red or brownish 
bark is the darkest in color and the hardest of the Iron-barks. 
The whole appearance of the tree, with its rovgh, dark bark, its 
silvery, narrow leaves, and its daintily-colored flowers, is quite 
distinctive, contrasting strongly with the smocth-barked, broader- 
leaved species. It furnishes a dark-red wood that is hard and 
heavy, and very strong and durable. In Australia the Red Iron- 
bark is most abundant in the stony, sterile portions of gold-pro- 
ducing districts. In California it thrives in dry soil near the coast 
and on the plains and hillsides of some of the interior valleys, but 
is unsuited to excessively hot dry regions. [ecause of its beauty 
and the great usefulness of its timber, the tree is worthy of culture 
wherever soil and climatic conditions are favorable. On account 
of a more or less close resemblance of the foliage and flowers, a 
very different and inferior tree (FE. leucoxylon) has been by 
herbarium botanists confused with the Red Iron-bark. It is much 
more hardy to heat and cold than the latter, byt produces a crooked 
inferior timber. It may be readily distinguished by its smooth, 


light-colored bark and its white wood. 
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EucALyptus RostraTa 
Eastlake Park, Los Angeles 
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Eucatyptus Diversicotor, SoutH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Two trees that differ widely as to appearance, endurance of 
climatic conditions, and the character of its timber are E. gunnii 
and E. microtheca. The former endures lower temperatures than 
most other Eucalypts, extending on Australian mountains to an 
elevation of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, but is seldom very attractive in 
appearance. In valleys of the Southwest it grows continuously 
during the winter, even though the temperature falls below freez- 
ing each night, but is injured by the excessively hot, dry weather 
of summer. Consequently it is evidently well suited to all mod- 
erately elevated mountain situations of the Southwest. E. micro- 
theca, on the other hand, is a denizen of hot deserts, where the 
soil is gravelly and apparently void of moisture. It is said by 
Baron Von Mueller to endure uninjured temperatures as high as 
125 degrees to 150 degrees F. It has been grown only to a limited 
extent in our country, but deserves trial in the hot, dry interior. 
The tree has a pleasing appearance, the bark being peculiarly fur- 
rowed, the foliage graceful, and the flowers dainty. It furnishes a 
dark-red, or brown, excessively hard wood that, on account of 
its color and markings, is useful for cabinet-work. 

The endurance of low and high temperatures that characterizes 
separately the two species just discussed is found to a great ex- 
tent in a single species, until recently little known. About fifteen 
years ago the proprietor of the Minnewawa ranch near Fresno 
ordered from San Francisco and set out a grove of Eucalypts that 
later proved to be E. rudis, a comparatively obscure Australian 
species. The trees attracted the attention of nurserymen and others 
of the region, and from seed from them have been grown great 
numbers of young trees. It has been found that they endure 
greater extremes of heat and cold than any other Eucalypt that 
has been tried in the Southwest, with the possible exception of 
FE. polyanthema. But unlike the latter, E. rudis makes a rapid 
growth, surpassing the Blue Gum in this respect in many localities. 
Experiments at the Station Farm near Phoenix have demonstrated 
that it is suited to the trying climatic conditions of that region, 
being uninjured by either the heat of summer or the frosts of 
winter. The wood seems to be as valuable as that of the Blue 
Gum. Eucalyptus rudis seems to be the species that is destined 
to be planted extensively throughout the parts of the Southwest 
having trying climatic condition. 

So ‘varied in characteristics and in their relation to climate and 
soil are the different species of the genus Eucalyptus, that a suitable 
one exists for each of the numerous purposes for which trees are 
grown, and for nearly all situations in the Southwest. For an 
ornamental and timber tree in the moister regions free from heavy 
frosts the Lemon-scented Gum is well adapted. For torrid desert 
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EucaLyptus CorRYNOCALYX, NEAR COMPTON 
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situations E. microtheca is available, and for frosty mountain situa- 
tions, E. gunnii. Between these extremes, are E. globulus, E. 
rostrata, E. tereticornis, E. corynocalyx, E. sideroxylon, and many 
others that thrive in regions free from extremes of temperature 
and humidity and furnish timber that is valuable for an almost 
endless variety of purposes. Then there are E. polyanthema and 
E. rudis, the one rather slow-growing, and the other rapid-growing, 
that endure great extremes of climatic conditions, and are service- 
able for shade, for fuel, for windbreaks, and for numerous other 
useful purposes. 

Though the role the Eucalypts have been playing in the South 
west is a very important one, the role that they are destined 


to play in the future will be of greater and increasingly greater 


importance. The commercial uses to which these trees have been 
put heretofore are of the grosser sort compared with those to 
which they will be put in the future. Furnishing posts for fences, 
piles for wharves, and fuel for the fireside and for driving the 
wheels of industries is an important office, and one which the 
Eucalypts may well continue to fill. But not until the timber is 
cut into lumber and given the multitude of shapes for which the 
various species are so well adapted will these trees play the part 
in our Southwestern civilization for which they are best fitted. 

We bring from various parts of the United States ready-made 
tools, implements, furniture, carriages, and street cars, constructed 
from trees that can never be duplicated. We finish our dwellings 
with material cut from hardwood trees that have stood many years 
longer than has our government—trees that were an _ essential 
feature of the landscape of the region in which they grew. Instead 
of marring the beauty of our country and depleting native forests 
that have been hundreds of years in growing, we can grow in 
the Southwest, for material for our implements, our furniture, 
our carriages, our street cars, our railway coaches, and our dwell- 
ings, trees that after being cut for the use of one generation will 
put forth a fresh growth that will furnish timber for the next. 

Collectively, then, the various species of Eucalypts are destined 
to play a very prominent part in the affairs of the Southwest, 
their role being the clothing of the naked unproductive portions 
with garments of beauty and utility ; the tempering of the winds and 
the rays of the sun; the yielding of honey for the delectation of 
the palate and of oil for the healing of wounds and maladies; the 
production of fuel for the fireside and the factory; the supplying 
of ties for railways, posts for fences, piles for wharves, timbers 
for bridges, and poles for trolley, telephone and telegraph lines; 
the furnishing of material for implements, for vehicles, for furni- 
ture, and for the embellishment of our dwelling houses; the saving 
of millions of our native trees by producing in a single decade 
material for this multitude of purposes. 


























EUCALYPTUS SIDEROXYLON, Montecito, CALIFORNIA 
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THE LAST MILITARY EXPEDITION OF THE 
SPANIARDS INTO THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PLAINS 
1720 
By AD. F. BANDELIER 
FIRST durable impression of the desert western 
plains was obtained in 1880 at the station “La Junta” 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé railroad, where 
I had been unloaded to wait for the next train going to 
Santa Fé. It was a cloudless day and I was eager to 





spend it walking about the swellings near the Arkansas river, ob- 
serving the insect life that flitted, buzzed and crawled around 
and on the yellow-blossoming shrubs—and above all to obtain a 
glimpse at the characteristic landscape. 

It was then deserted as far as the eye could reach. The buffalo 
had just gone, with it the Indian; and civilized man had not yet hac 
time to make a lasting impression. On both sides of the railroad 
track, solitudes extended, in appearance boundless, covered with 
low vegetation already beginning to fade. To the east the same 
dreary monotony prevailed, barely affected by the line of trees 
along the Arkansas river. In the west it seemed as if the horizon 
were as sharply cut off as on the ocean, although there were sinuosi- 
ties rising above it in places. Above such sinuosities three moun- 
tains arose in the distance, unconnected with each other—the 
“Huajatoyas” (Spanish Peaks), the “Cuerno Verde” (Green Horn 
Mountains) and far far-away Pike’s Peak like a silvery miniature. 
I was then for the first time impressed with the figure man must 
have cut (civilized man) when he entered upon these wastes in 
former times, when, to offset the commodities now offered to him 
by civilization, he had only the buffalo to depend upon and more 
or less hostile Indians to consult. 

I recalled: 

“The days of old, the days of gold, 
The days of ’Forty-nine.” 

In that year I had seen, in western Illinois, now and then a white 
covered wagon sheltering, sometimes a few men, again a small 
family, pass through the village; they were “bound for California” 
across the Plains. How many ever reached their goal cannot be 
accurately known, because the number of those who perished is 
not to be determined, neither is the manner in which they lost their 
lives. Very few of the tragedies enacted during that time and in 
the course of three succeeding decades has it been possible to report 
accurately; the few survivors of early settlers in New Mexico 
can tell of trains anxiously expected and that never came in. Many 


of these trains arrived safely, however, although sorely pressed 


by the Indians. It was with one of those trains, for instance, that 
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the first Archbishop of Santa Fé, the Most Rev. J. B. Lamy, was 
compelled to handle a gun against human beings. He did so, and, 
when pulling the trigger, turned his face away. The Very Rev. 
Francis Eguillon, Vicar General of Santa Fé, confessed to me 
that on that occasion he had glanced along the line of the barrel 
and fired, but was greatly relieved at the fact that he had not hurt 
anybody. Fortunately for the safety of the trains, these were 
humane exceptions. 

Later on, I remember seeing the long string of “Vrairie- 
Schooners” en route for Colorado and Kansas. Their transit, while 
not quite as dangerous as that of their predecessors to California, 
was still perilous enough. And the deceptions that awaited the 
intrepid travelers at the end of their journey! 
with a snow-white cover, on which were painted the hopeful words, 


One wagon passed 


“Kansas or Bust.” A few months afterwards the same wagon 
passed again, this time eastward bound. The legend had_ been 
changed to: “Bust, by G-D.” 

The expeditions of the Spaniards into the great western plains 
in former centuries were not always successful. In fact, success 
with these expeditions meant only a return to the point of departure 
with a comparatively small loss. Coronado, in 1541, was glad to 
penetrate to southern Nebraska and come back to his “point of 
beginning” on the Rio Grande. In 1585 (about), the expedition 
of Humana Leyva and Bonilla entrusted its fate to the plains 
Nothing very definite was ever heard from it. It perished on the 
plains, and the only survival, a boy, afterward said the Indians 
had set the grass on fire around the Spanish camp and thus de 
stroved the whole outfit. It is possible that more attempts were 
made from Santa Fé in the course of the seventeenth century 
One of these, the expedition of Diego de Pefalosa Lrizeho, much 
controverted, is by no means improbable, but its exit was, under all 
circumstances, like that secured by the king of France, who 

with twenty thousand men, 

Marched up the hill, and then—marched down again 
Whoever lenhalosa may have been (and he was by no means 
reputable character) his later intrigues in England and France 
created for Spain some apprehensions for the safety of its most 
northern colonies like New Mexico. Although the plains were a 
formidable barrier between the West and the East, the very Spanish 
explorations through them showed that they were not impassable 

Qn the more-or-less annual journeys made by the Pueblo Indians 
to the “Buffalo-country” or the “great plains,” these village Indians 
came in contact with aborigines of northern stock, and captives 
resulting from such contact were transferred to the Spaniards. We 


find Pawnees, under the name of “Pananas,” at El Paso del Norte 
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before 1680. But while the tales told by such made but vague 
impressions upon the Spanish mind, their attention became directed 
to the countries north of New Mexico by comparatively unim 
portant incidents. In history, however, nothing is insignificant ; 
the apparently casual not infrequently plays the part of an over 
turned Jeaf, a broken twig, the moist surface of a pebble, on an 
obliterated trail. 

In the first years of the eighteenth century a case of Indian 
witchcraft (unimportant in reality) agitated the minds of the 
Indians of Picuries, a once important Pueblo in northern New 
Mexico. They became so excited that, yielding to the instigations 
of the Yutes and some Comanches, they abandoned their village 
in the mountains in 1704 and moved to the plains north of Taos, 
possibly about 350 miles north of Santa Fé. The place was already 
known to the Spaniards as “E] Quartelejo,” and a vague tradition 
intimates that the Picuries Indians had temporarily resided there 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. The Picuries were 
brought back to their old home in New Mexico in 1706, and it is 
not yet known whether or not their short stay in the plains left any 
architectural traces. At any rate, their flight to the “Quartelejo” 
brought about more continuous intercourse between the Spaniards 
in northern New Mexico and roaming tribes in southeastern Colo 
rado, and the latter became so annoying that in 1719 a military 
reconnoissance was set on foot by the Governor of New Mexico, 
Don Antonio Valverde y Cossio, to put an end to marauding by 
Yutes, Apache bands and other nomads, and also to prepare the 
ground for a possible extension of Spanish sway in the direction 
of and beyond the Arkansas river. 

The intrigues against Spain, which Pefialosa had conducted (in 
France chiefly) towards the end of the seventeenth century, had 
awakened the Spanish government to the consciousness of a possi 
ble danger to its New Mexican possessions from the French in 
Louisiana, but at the same time they were placed on the alert 
against a similar danger coming from the north through Canadian 
Frenchmen penetrating as far as the Pawnees about the Platte 
river. An eventual confederacy of the latter powerful tribe with 
the French might have become a serious menace. This discovery 
appears to have been made between 1706 and 1719; hence, when 
the expedition in the latter year was organized at Santa Fé, one 
of the chief advisers in the council of war was a Frenchman of 
the name of Jean L’Archéveque, born at Bayonne, in southern 


France, in the year 1671. He came over to Texas with the ex 


pedition commanded by the celebrated French explorer, Robert 
Cavelier de la Salle, in 1684, and, it is well known, allured La Salle 
into the fatal ambush that caused the latter’s death in 1687. Cast 
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away among the Indians of Texas, rescued by the Spaniards, sent 
to Spain, returned to Mexico in 1692, he reached New Mexico in 
1696 as a private soldier; then became a trader with so much 
success that he gradually rose to become one of the principal New 
Mexican colonists. His descendants still reside in the territory 
and the family of L’Archeveque are well known at Bayonne in 
Krance. He was not only a successful trader but had in the cours¢ 
of military service acquired much experience in Indian warfare, 
except, perhaps, on the plains. Yet when, at the suggestion of the 
New Mexican Governor, a formal military expedition to the 


Pawnees was ordered by the Viceroy of New Spain, Archeveque 


(Hispanisized into Archibeque) was aggregated to it (although 
no longer in the military service) as chief guide and adviser, be 
cause the expedition was expected to come in contact with his 
countrymen, the French. 

The expedition had a prevailing military character. Fiity sol 
diers, .etc., of the Spanish armament in New Mexico, or about 
one half of it, composed the force. It was large enough to main 


tain itself against open attack unless made in numbers that could 
not be looked for. But it was hardly large enough to warrant 
offensive operations. The intention was evidently not to conquer 
but to induce negotiations while creating respect: to draw away 
the Pawnees from a suspected alliance with the French, and thus 
to secure a military, and eventually a commercial, foothold towards 
the North. Had the enterprise succeeded, its consequences might 
have been of considerable importance for the destinies of the West 
\ limited number of servants and a reasonable pack-train, with 
Indians (also limited in number), accompanied the corps. The 
Lieutenant Governor of New Mexico, Don Pedro de Villazur, was 
made commander-in-chief, Archéveque, or Archibeque, his “right 
bower”. Villazur was an officer of the regular army, probably 
competent in that capacity, but he had not been long in the South 
west. The difference between Indian campaigning and European 
regular warfare was, in the cighteenth century, much greater than 
it is now, and the country into which he was to march, as well as 
the natives he was to meet, were entirely unknown to him and un 
comprehended. Fate allowed him just 63 days of a fatally-ending 
novitiate in a school, where, so the most meritorious officers have 
confessed to me, there is always something new to learn 

Villazur took at least a part of his silver-ware along. That 
seems to have been unnecessary, and possibly was. Nevertheless, 
it was just as easy to carry as, and less exposed to breakage than 
glass or china. It reminds us of the fact that previous to the 
American occupation in Mexico, window-panes were exceedingly 


scarce in that country because their transport seldom escaped dis 
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aster. Silver was more easily obtainable than tin or brass. A 
silver inkstand is also mentioned among the belongings of the 
unfortunate commander. As late as the fifth decade of the past 
century the end of a horn (cow or buffalo) fixed in a block of 
wood served as inkstand among the rural population of New 
Mexico, Ink was made of charcoal, water and unmentionable 
addition, and eagle quills, of course, served as pens. One of my 
most intimate friends among the Pueblo Indians was taught to 
write with such tools. That an officer of the regular army of 
Spain should have taken useful pieces of silver-ware along need 
therefore occasion no surprise and authorize no strictures. A 
journal he had to keep under any circumstances—it was obligatory. 

One feature of the expedition remains strangely in doubt even 
to this day. Later documents treat of a chaplain, Fray Juan 
Mingues, a Franciscan who, they say, accompanied the expedition 
and perished with it. A French narrative has it, that Father Mingues 
escaped on horseback. I have the depositions, textually, of all 
the survivors, and not one of them mentions the priest, neither 
is he alluded to in the documents relative to the organization of the 
expedition or to the official investigation which its fate called for. 
And yet have I followed the tracks of Fray Juan Mingues in the 
church-books of New Mexico year for year, from Mission to Mis- 
sion, from 1706 to the 15th of June, 1720, the day after Villazur 
started from Santa Fé. After that date no trace is found of him 
anywhere, as far as I have been able to search. What became of 
him is a mystery the more inexplicable, as the fate of a chaplain on 
such a venture was a matter of importance. 

From the 14th of June, 1720 (the day on which Villazur left 
Santa Fé with his men) until the 6th of September, no official 
tidings seem to have reached the capital of New Mexico. At least 
[ have not been able to find any trace. But, on the latter day, a 
soldier of the expedition, Felipe Tamariz, came in with terrifying 
news. The expedition had, at dawn on August 15th, been sur- 
prised by the Pawnee Indians and as good as annihilated in a very 
short time. Don Pedro de Villazur, the commander, his mainstay, 
Juan de Archibeque, and over 40 Spaniards had been killed, the 
camp and belongings captured, and only a half a dozen Spaniards 
and the Indian auxiliaries had escaped, together with a number 
of horses. It is superfluous to follow the lengthy investigations 
that succeeded. Only a part of the documents resulting therefrom 
have I been able to obtain, and the most important of them are 


declarations by survivors. 

It appears that, after leaving Taos, the most northern of the 
New Mexican Pueblos, the party entered the northern plains, fol- 
lowing the route of Valverde of the year previous, passing the 
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“Quartelejo” and coming in contact with the Apaches of the 
“Jicarilla”, who were on friendly terms with the Spaniards. A 
certain number of these joined the expeditionary corps as auxiliaries 
and guides. The line of march was north declining to the east and 
always in the plains. Thus they reached, on the 14th of August, 
the southern bank of the river beyond which lay the villages of 
the Pawnees. An Indian captive who spoke Pawnee was sent across 
to parley with the Pawnees, and represent to them the purpose of 
the expedition, which was to initiate friendly relations. But he 
was also, and very incautiously, instructed to inquire whether there 
were any French among them. The messenger never returned, but 
some Pawnees presented themselves at the Spanish camp, only, 
for lack of an interpreter they could not be understood. Villazur 
then fell back to another river, and established his camp on the 
south side in tall grass. The line of march and the approximate 
distance would lead to the supposition that the place was at least 
near where Platte City now stands, near the south fork of the 
Platte. These are, however, mere suggestions, subject to serious 
local investigation. 

It seems that Villazur and Archibeque, or, perhaps, the former 
contrary to the latter’s advice, had full faith in his Apache aux- 
iliaries. At least he left the night watch exclusively in the care of 
the latter. Only the horses were sent a short distance from the 
camp, farther away from the river, under guard of half a dozen 
Spanish soldiers. All these dispositions show that Villazur, and even 
Archibeque, were over-confident in the trustworthiness of their allies 
and in the superiority of their own armament. They also relied 
too much on the security which the two rivers separating them 
from the Pawnees might afford. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the stillness of the night, which 
the camp improved for comfortable rest, had been broken by sounds 
that to anyone conscious of the situation would have been very 
suspicious. The barking of a dog was heard near the camp, and 
also the noise of people swimming the river. But no warning was 
given to the sleeping Spaniards by the Apaches, and the guard in 
charge of the horses paid no attention to these ominous signs, pos 
sibly because they did not hear them distinctly enough. At day 
break the camp was aroused and began to prepare for the retro- 
grade march. Villazur was standing outside of his tent, vet unarmed, 
Archibeque was in the saddle, everything was bustle and in 
momentary confusion, as is wont to be the case when a_ hurried 
departure is looked for. 

At this moment musket shots and the flight of arrows issued 
from the tall grass very near the camp. The effect was murderous, 
owing to the proximity from which they were discharged. Volley 
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followed upon volley. Villazur ordered his servant to get his carbine, 
but master and servant fell almost at the same time. Archibeque 
was shot down at the first fire and when his body-servant tried to 
assist him it was too late. The latter received five wounds, but 
finally escaped on his master’s horse. The Spanish picket rushed 
up in succour but they were too few in numbers and took to flight, 
nearly all of them wounded, driving before them the already partly 
stampeded animals. Of the Apache auxiliaries nothing is told; it 
is as if they had taken no part in the engagement—at least not to 
assist the Spaniards. 

The action proper lasted but a few minutes. The first dis 
charges did terrible execution and the remaining Spaniards in the 
camp were quickly dispatched at closer quarters. The booty became 
scattered among the Pawnees, and possibly also other tribes of the 
plains. That the Pawnees were, in this successful surprise, aided 
and abetted by some French from Canada can hardly be doubted. 
French sources do not deny it. 

The consternation wrought by the news of this catastrophe in 
New Mexico, and even as far as Mexico City, cannot easily be 
imagined. Qne half of the military force destined to guard the 
extreme Spanish North was destroved at one blow, the remainder 
insufficient to defend the territory against the Navajos, southern 
\paches, Yutes and Comanches prowling in and about the country. 
The lack of concerted action on the part of the Indians, however, 
made it possible to hold on until reinforcements could be sent. It 
also feared that the French might take advantage of the dis 


Was 


aster and undertake a march upon New Mexico from the North in 
conjunction with such tribes of the plains as might rally beneath 
their flag 


~ 


That fear, however, was exaggerated; only a few French 
(if any) had aided the Pawnees, and Canada was not in a condition 
to think of a conquest toward the Southwest 

Contrary to the plans that determined the expedition of Villazur 
intended to establish Spanish influence beyond northern New 
\lexico, the outcome of that ill-fated expedition was to lead French 
Canadians into the Spanish domain. Nineteen years after the 
massacre, the first Frenchmen reached Taos, coming all the way 
across the northern plains. Only one of them remained, but he 
conceived the criminal idea of inciting the Pueblo Indians to an 
uprising against the Spaniards. The plot was discovered, and he 
was shot at Santa Fé on the 18th of October, 1743. 

Since 1720 no Spanish expedition of any magnitude penetrated 
the northern plains. Sporadic efforts were made towards the east 
and southeast, the more or less annual hunts for the buffalo by the 


Pueblo Indians serving to a certain extent as conductors. These 


hunts, gradually developing into mere trading expeditions, fur- 
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nished the means of communication between the roaming tribes 
of the prairies and the pueblos. After the former ceased to troubk 
the latter by hostile incursions, delegations of them appeared at 
rare intervals in northern New Mexico, more than once with the 
intention of bringing about a concerted uprising against the whites, 
but the Pueblo Indians were wise enough to understand that these 
efforts would be futile, from the time that the United States held 
control over the whole continent south of Canada and north of 
Mexico. 


New York 


COMPETITIVE DRAWING 
(In the Arizona Schools. ) 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


HICH’LL I merry? Aw, leggo, now! 
TH Hefto choose? But I cain't, I sav! 
Like vo’ both, but I jes’ donno now 
Which I'd cotton-to thet-awav. 


Sot on settlin’ it ‘fore yo'r dinner? 
Wot'd I say to a poker game 
Show-down—me to go to the winner? 


I'm agreeable, ef yo're the same! 

‘LI I deal? In course I will, mos’ cheerful 
Pete, yo’ shuffle; Hank, cut f'r luck. 

That's yo’r pasteboards. Discard keerful 


Half a minnit we'll see who’s stuck! 


Yer, yo’ Pete, et’s vo'r firs’ say-so, 
How many keerds yo’ goin’ to draw: 
Four! Now et takes a gall to play so! 


Yo’ mus’ think luck is vo'rn by law! 


Wal, ef that Pete hain’t drawed four aces! 
Sort o' looks like ez ef he'd won 

Kx-cuse me! This pot’s Hank Casev’'s, 
Seein’ ez Hank hez drawed—his gun! 


Reprinted by request (from fe) 
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THE FABULOUS 
By R. C. PITZER. 
CHAPTER IX. 
DOUBTFUL DIRECTIONS. 
s|}CAMMEL laughed for one triumphant second, while his 
trembling hands took the brown paper and held it un- 
der his nose. but then his face fell, and he stared in 
blank dismay. 
“There ain't any directions here,” he stammered, 





still glaring at the paper. ‘The map’s full of figures. What do 
they mean ?” 

Luke scratched his head and thoughtfully lowered his eyes to his 
feet, while his lips pursed, and heavy furrows grew on his forehead. 
“The details are in the letter,” he reflected. ‘These numerals were 
repeated there with explanations. I’m not sure that I remember. 
Can you make anything of it as it stands?” 

“We'll see,” Scammel said; “it shouldn’t be hard. Kind of fright- 
ened me for a minute.” He squatted on his heels beside his horse, 
and Luke crouched down, peering over his partner's shoulder. 

The map was rudely drawn on a square piece of brown wrapping 
paper, with ink that time had faded into a pale blue. An oval line 
of scratches bordered the paper, evidently crudely indicating the 
mountain ranges about Saw Valley. The center was unmarked, 
save for a long wavering line which doubtless indicated Saw River. 
From this two creeks were drawn flowing from the north with 
head branches in what must be the Liver Ridge. Numerals dotted 


the map. 


Scammel scanned the paper for some time. “These figures re- 
ferred to a key in the letter?” he asked. ‘Each figure is explained 
in the letter?” 

“Yes. Evidently Uncle Dan drew the map in a store. As I re- 


member, when he came to tell of the country hereabouts he merely 
made numerals on the map, and in the letter gave an explanation of 
what was there. Most of them told the names of creeks, passes, and 
things of that sort. I never paid much attention to details.” 

“Which figure indicated the mine?” 

Luke hesitated, pushed his hat back, and frowned. “I've been 
trying to think,” he said, slowly. “It was up north somewhere— 
perhaps either figure one or seven. You see, | haven't looked at the 
letter or map either since I left Chicago, and I’m rather puzzled. 
I may remember. In the letter the numerals run straight down 
the page, with a short comment beside each one. No, I don’t think 
the Fabulous headed the list. It was further down. Seven, pos- 


sibly.” 
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“That's the left fork of Liver Ridge Creek,” Scammel grunted. 

“It was on the left fork of something—I remember that.”’ 

Scammel drew a heavy sigh of relief. “Say,” he said, looking 
up with a wry smile, “you have a fine business head, I don’t think. 
Why, if this map had been mine, I'd have been able to draw it from 
memory a hundred years after I'd seen it, and call off the numbers 
like a policy sport <i 

He stared at the map. “We're not out of the woods yet,” he said. 
“This figure seven is marked at just about the place I found a 
pocket. This gulch has been prospected time and again. But the 
number is below the creek, and the gulch I worked in is a little 
farther up, and comes in on the right hand. I guess we're all right. 
Let’s see if I can spot the others.”” He spread the map on his knee 
and followed the lines with his thumb-nail as he mumbled his com- 
ments. 

“This center line is Saw River, of course; up at the head is a 
figure eight—that probably reads into the name of the river. Four 
and five are stuck over here together, beside the first creek, which 
is Cub. One of them tells that the creek is Cub Creek, and the 
other—hum! Oh, yes, the ranch, of course. Get a pencil and take 
‘em down. 8—Saw River. 4—Cub Creek. 5—Downing Ranch 
cabin. The next creek’s numbered two. Write: 2—Liver Ridge 
Creek. Now there’s a figure three where Liver Creek joins Saw. 
That’s a puzzle. The mine couldn't be there—Oh, that’s where 
Scotty used to live. He’s dead and the cabin was washed away by 
a cloud-burst. 3—Scotty’s shack. Up at the head of Liver Ridge 
Creek, right fork, is a figure one. 1—Musgrove’s camp. That's 
where we found the kid and the rustled horses. At the head of 
the other branch is seven. 7—Probable location of the Fabulous. 
Now, back here to the west where Cub runs into the Ridge, is a 
figure six, with two arrows, pointing off rather east and west. | 
don’t savvy that—pass it up. At the head is the figure nine. That’s 
the name of the creek—No, we've got that! Then what the devil 
is nine? Um!’ Scammel stroked his chin and stared abstractedly. 
“Ah, got ’em!” he exclaimed. ‘“6—Buster trail—that’s what the 
arrows mean, sabe? 9—Leather Pants mining district. It’s to the 
north-west of the Ridge, but it comes in to about the Liver Divide, 
which separates the two districts, and Musgrove noted it on that 
account. Now, here’s the last figure, ten, stuck at the edge of the 
Continental Divide. That’s the pass. 10—Buster Pass. There, 
got em? They’re all accounted for, by the good gods! Seven’s the 
place! How do they look?” 

Luke handed his note to the cattleman. It read: 

“(1) Musgrove’s camp. 

(2) Liver Ridge Creek. 
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(3) Scotty's cabin. 

(4) Cub Creek. 

(5) Downing Ranch house. 

(6) Buster trail. 

(7) Probably the Fabulous. 

(8) Saw River. 

(9) Leather Pants mining district begins. 
(10) Buster Pass.” 


Scammel read the list and nodded, chuckling. “Can't fool Jake,” 
he said in high good humor; “and that son of mine may eat his 
loot.” He looked up. “You're sure, though,” he anxiously in 
quired, “that there weren’t any other pointers in the letter? Didn't 


Musgrove explain just where the mine was in some other way than 
by this map?” 

“No, I’m sure not. This was the easiest method, of course. 
‘Seven, Fabulous,’ and the whole thing is made clear. Dow can't 
find anything at all without the map, that’s certain, for he won't 
know where the indicating numeral is placed.” 

“Yeh. We'll have to get busy. Your burros ‘Il be here this 
afternoon, and if I can get around to it to-morrow we'll pull stakes. 
I can spare myself for a week or so, long enough to spot Mister 
Seven, maybe. But we've got to hump ourselves, all right. There's 
a gang trailing in, and in a month Liver Ridge Creek ‘Il be claimed 
from end to end. But we've got it, Winne; we've got it! And 
Dow—” he broke off chuckling. ‘Damned if that ain't worth a 
thousand to me! I'll teach him to buck his dad!" 

“Now,” Luke said, rising and quietly replacing the map in his 
envelope and the envelope in his pocket, “I think you owe me a few 
explanations. Dow owes me something else. I don’t easily forget. 
If he isn’t on his way to my mine it’s not his fault.” 

“Nor yours,’ Scammel said, relapsing into his usual gruffness 
of speech. 

“I was a fool. That doesn't extenuate Dow’s dishonesty. He 
deliberately stole what he fancied was my map to a gold mine. 
He'll have to account to me for that! For all | know he tried to 
murder me as well, coming over here. I met with a pretty dan- 
gerous adventure on the shale below Hell’s Door, let me tell you. 
A rock came near pitching me down the slope.” 

“Dow behind the rock?” Scammel asked. 

“No; but he might have had help.” 

“Well, you talk to him about it. But if I were you | wouldn't 
say anything at the house. They'd have to see the letter before 
they would believe Dow stole it; and I don't think they'd better 


know why you're out here.” 
“I can’t see what difference that makes. As for the letter, you 
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yourself accused your son. but he took it when he sent me away 
from camp early this morning. I was suspicious at the time.” 

Scammel shrugged his heavy shoulders. “Let it slide,’ he ad- 
vised. “You're done with Dow—he can’t hurt you. The trouble 
will be between me and him. I'll pay him out, don’t fear. I'll pay 
him out good and plenty. He knew that I was in with you on this.” 

“Now tell me how you learnt he had stolen something.”’ 

Scammel looked about him. “Oh, well,” he said with slight hesi- 
tation, “I followed him. Thought he was drunk. He was. Found 
him singing psalms and driving your burros up Liver Ridge Gulch. 
We had a—argument, call it—and I fetched the burros back across 
the river. Met a man and told him to bring ’em here. Then I 
came home hell-bending to see whether you had the map or not. 
If Dow had it I was figuring on our riding across country and 
heading him off. to-night. I reckon we'd have got him; he was 
drunk. That’s Dow; make him dead sore on you, and he gets 
drunk—only it was Coon that did it. Make him too happy to live, 
and he gets drunk—that was the letter. He’s got a combination 
mournful-jag and jubilation-booze. He was so shot that he told 
me he had something I’d wish I had. I tried to go through him 
and see for myself, but—well, we had the argument.” Scammel 
touched his cheek significantly, and for the first time Luke nociced 
that the man’s left eye was swollen and blue. ‘“That’s all,” he fin- 
ished. ‘Satisfied ?” 

Luke nodded. “I'll be ready to take the trail with you in the 
morning,” he said, and with that turned on his heel and walked 
down the slope toward the house. “And she has been raised among 
brutes like those two,” he said between his teeth. “A man like 
that’s the head of her household! He told Mrs. Downing his son 
was sick; seemed to be protecting him. Now he tells me his son 
is drunk, and threatens him with patriarchal vengeance. Has no 
shame that such a man is his son! And Dow was June’s play- 
mate !”” 

Luke stared about him in wonderment. How could she bear to 
associate with such people? Crafty, cruel, dishonest, lying! Fa- 
ther and son seemed much of a pair. But in the midst of the dis- 
may and anger of his troubled reverie, Luke suddenly smiled. _ He 
fingered the envelope in his pocket. “I wonder if Scammel will 
ride away to-night and leave me in the lurch?” he mumbled, and 
laughed aloud. 

“Mr. Scammel seems to have put you in a good humor,” said a 
voice almost at his elbow. Luke whirled with a startled cry. June 
sat on a boulder a short distance from the roadside, with her back 
against the trunk of an apple-tree. “‘You were walking right past 
me, as if I were a creek or something,” she smiled, “so 1 had to 
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speak. Do you frequently go about laughing, with your head 
in the sky?” 

She drew her skirts aside, and Luke promptly availed himself of 
the implied permission and seated himself. 

“T’m so glad to see you alone,” he said, earnestly. “I want your 
advice. Will you give it to me? Won't you let me pretend that 
I’m an old friend in difficulties? I need advice badly, and there’s 
no one in the mountains in whom I can confide, except you. May 
T°” 

June looked off up the hill. ‘‘Daddie Welcome’s wagon is at the 
stables,” she said, irrelevantly. ‘He and I were going to look over 
his books again, but when we got this far I saw you and Mr. 
Scammel on the road ahead of us, and as Mr. Scammel’s language 
wasn’t pretty—he was angry just then—I stopped here and sent 
Daddie Welcome back to the house. Secrets were shouted to the 
hills. For myself, I didn’t want to overhear, but I wanted to be 
near enough to interpose if you were quarreling. Mr. Scammel is 
bad-tempered at times.” 

“Tt was good of you to be interested,” Luke returned, “but we 
weren’t quarreling. Scammel was angry at his son.” 

“I knew he did not mean it when he said Dow was sick. There 
is some other trouble ?” 

Luke took out his map and handed it to her. “Dow tried to steal 
this,” he briefly explained. “It’s a clue to the Fabulous Mine.” 

“But—” 

“I’m a relative of the Musgroves. Uncle Dan drew that map in 
Buster at just about the time they were hanging his son for horse- 
stealing. He sent the thing to my mother, merely as a help to an 
understanding of the country and its geography.” 

While speaking, Luke refrained from looking June in the face. 
He was making an overt bid for her friendship, or at least her 
interest, and he dared not risk showing her any trace of personal 
feeling. Had he looked at her, however, he would have seen a 
series of clear-cut emotions flit across her face. Her eyes clouded, 
lighted with something more than interest, and grew dim again; her 
lips quivered, and a flush of excitement burned on her cheeks. 
When Luke ended, there was silence for a moment. 

“You are the old man’s nephew ?” June asked at length, while she 
looked at him oddly from under lowered lashes. “My father and 
Mr. Scammel were the leaders of the men who lynched your elder 
cousin, and who persecuted your uncle, finally driving him into the 
hills and starving him. You were aware of that?” 

“IT don’t wish to think of it. Why should I take up a dead 
quarrel? Besides, my people were thieves, quite evidently, and it 
was merely a district law that punished them.” 
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“I don’t look at things in that way,” June flashed, “nor did your 
uncle’s—nor should you. I’ve always been ashamed of the part 
my father took in that affair, and I have always disliked Mr. Scam- 
mel merely because he obeyed father’s orders in the matter. But I 
have been wasting my sympathy, it seems, since I find a Musgrove 
quite willing to forgive and forget, and become Mr. Scammel’s 
partner. What do your people think of the matter? Are they, 
too, willing to forgive and join with you? Or are you merely 
representing yourself?” 

“My mother is dead,” Luke returned under his breath. “I—I 
have no other relatives.” He cleared his throat. “I’ve reasoned 
the matter out,” he resumed, argumentatively. “There was no foul 
play or anything really disreputable on the part of your father; the 
fault lay with the criminals. Perhaps if I had known Uncle Dan 
personally I might feel differently, but, as it is, I haven't the slight- 
est quarrel with your father. As for Mr. Scammel, I was assured 
that he had nothing to do with the matter. If I had thought over 
the affair, | would have seen that the assertion was obviously false; 
but the fact is that I didn’t want to think of him as even a Nemesis 
of the Musgroves. I would rather have pretended to myself that 
Scammel had nothing to do with my cousin’s death. I can’t pretend 
that any longer, and I no longer trust the man; but for all that | 
don’t feel any animosity toward him as a family enemy. I’m not a 
sentimentalist, nor am I proud of my relatives.” 

June sat in abstraction. “So,” she reflected, 
relatives? You are the heir? But I thought you said that—. | 
see, Mr. Musgrove was a widower, was he not? And now you 
have gone into partnership with Mr. Scammel? It is reputed a 
rich mine. But we are wandering from the subject. You are to 
ask my advice about something?” 

Luke briefly sketched the history of the map and its letter, and 
told of Dow’s dishonesty and of Scammel’s connection with himself. 
June listened in silence, while she studied the map. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have bothered you about this,” Luke said; 
“but I want you to understand my position. It’s rather cheeky of 
me to be wailing my business woes at you, but I’m like a little child 
out here, and I somehow feel lost and out of place and overlooked. 
And then, it comes natural to talk to you, even if I am giving your 
friends a black eye.” 

“Don’t bother about my friends,” June said, rather impatiently. 
“How can I help you?” 

“It’s about Mr. Scammel. I don’t know whether to trust him or 
not. If we go here to seven”—Luke pointed out the numeral on the 
map—‘‘we’ll be wasting our time. But dare I say where the mine 
is? I’ve told you that I said I did not remember, but of course I 


‘ 


‘you have no other 
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do; I’d be a fool not to keep in mind a thing like that. I was 
afraid to be truthful, so I lied. The gold is here at nine, the sec- 
ond gulch to the left on the left fork of Cub Creek. If we go to 
the left fork of Liver Ridge Creek, we'll be leaving the mine far 
to the west of us. You see my position. I feel that I am rightfully 
entitled to a half-interest at least, but Dow has attempted to steal 
the mine from me, and the Fabulous is a mania with Scammel, I 
understand. I want him to have his share, but how can I manipu- 
late matters so that he won’t get it all? I’m afraid of him, and 
that’s the truth. Oh, I’m suspicious of everybody! I feel as if 
every one had a hand in my pocket. I’m quite childish about it; 
but then I never had any business ability, and I haven’t any confi- 
dence in myself.” 

“You are-rather odd,” June returned, giving back the map as she 
stood up and shook the dust from her skirts. “You haven’t known 
me twenty-four hours, and yet you tell me exactly where the Fabu- 
lous is, so that I can now ride to it with my eyes shut—or direct 
some friend to your inheritance, Mr. Winne. Only, it would be 
my friend’s inheritance then, would it not? You have had no 
promise of secrecy from me, remember! Your confidence was thrust 
upon me, and I do not feel at all as if I must keep it to myself. Is 
a woman more likely than a man to be honest, even providing that it 
would be dishonesty for me to betray your secret to a friend who 
perhaps is quite as worthy as yourself of gaining a fortune? And 
then, too, you ask me if my foreman is trustworthy, when if he were 
a thief I would be the last person to know it, being his employer. 
If I didn’t think him honest I shouldn’t let him run the ranch, be 
sure of that!. He could steal hundreds of cattle every year, and I 
would be none the wiser. And again, you are quite a stranger to 
me, remember, while Dow is a childhood companion. Yet you don’t 
hesitate in making to me very serious charges against him. Neither 
can I see where my advice would be of the slightest help. All you 
have to do is to take Mr. Scammel to the mine and stake it; or per- 
haps if you take him to this other place, you may give him the slip 
there and get over to your inheritance without his help and stake it 
for yourself. That would show admirable business acuteness. 

It’s getting late. Are you coming to the house?” 

Luke rose slowly. “Thank you,” he said. “I sometimes fancy 
I’m a born fool. This is one of the times. You are entirely right— 
I was idiotic to mention the matter.” He looked at her rather 
whimsically. “And so I haven’t known you a day,” he reflected. 
“It was but this morning! And yet it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to ask advice of you. I really forgot we were 
strangers, and I hope you'll understand that as an excuse. I think 
Mr. Scammel and I will go up Cub Creek.” 
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“Yes? Here are your burros, I suppose?” 

The four burros were, indeed, coming up the lane, and, as the 
girl spoke, a mounted man rode into view after the train. He took 
off his hat to June. 

“How-de, Jedge,” he said, nodding to Luke. “This is your out- 
fit, I reckon? Where do you want it? Up at the corrals?” 

The rider was fat, unwieldy, greasy, with blubber lips and oily 
wrinkles about his fat eyes. 

“Yes,” Luke returned. “I'll go with you and unpack. I've got 
some clothes there that I want.” 

“Uh-huh. I'm a prospector—name’s Parker,” the man volun- 
teered. ‘Happened along in time to help your pardner wade the 
train across the river, an’ he hired me to drive it here while he rode 
ahead.” He clucked to his horse. ‘“‘How-de-do, ma’am,” he said; 
and rode on. 

Luke turned. “You'll excuse me? I’m glad the animals are 
here. I have city clothes packed away, and I won't have to appear 
quite so barbarously at dinner.” 

June nodded, and Luke started toward the crest of the hill. “But 
wait,” she called, extending her hand. “Will you trust me with 
that map?” 

“Eh? You said—?” 

“Don’t tell that man anything,” she continued, under her breath. 
“T don’t know his name, but he’s an old friend to Dow. I saw them 
together two years ago. He’s quite untrustworthy. As for your 
question, don’t explain anything to Mr. Scammel until to-morrow.” 

She took the map, and before Luke could find words in reply to 
this sudden change of mood, she was gone. He stood staring after 
her, but he was not thinking of the mine, of Scammel, or of the new- 
comer. In a moment he heaved a tremendous sigh. ‘“That’s the 
way Greek women walked,” he said with conviction. 

He overtook the burros before they reached the out-buildings, 
and tried to enter into conversation with Parker, but the man merely 
erunted laconic replies. Scammel joined them, nodding a greeting. 

“Turn the burros in a corral,” he said, “and stack the boxes under 
a shed. You can get at ‘em, and they'll be ready to repack when- 
‘ever we hike. Smudge ‘ll help you.” 

“Has he returned?” Luke asked. 

“Yes—just unsaddling. He'll be out in a minute.” 

“T reckon I got to go back,” Parker said, uneasily. “It'll be 
night afore [ kin reach my camp. Y’ ain’t paid me, colonel.” 

“How much?” Luke took out his purse. 

“It's my bill,” Scammel said. “Come down to the house, Palmer.” 

“Parker,” that worthy corrected. 

The two men went down the road, one riding and the other walk- 
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ing; and as they went they talked earnestly together, gesticulated, 
and even raised their voices until Luke could catch a subdued 
mumble. Smudge joined the Chicagoan, and, following Luke’s 
example, stared after the departing ones. 

“Know him?” Smudge inquired. 

“No. Do you?” 

“Yep. Saw him this morning in Cub Gulch. Saw him with 
some horses and a little man.” 

“A little man?” Luke cried, fairly startled. 

“Yep. I seen ‘em once before when they was ketched and in 
jail over at Buster. Little man’s Joey Edom, the horse-rustler that 
the folks call Little Paradise. He’s playin’ Sam with the prospec- 
tors, I guess. He didn’t look good to me, so I hid out in the cabin 
till him and this guy got past.” 

“Josephus, for a dollar!’ Luke whistled. “And this chap is—” 

“Pickett’s his name. The court said they wasn’t guilty. Court's 
livin’ down in Denver now, in a stone mansion. Sabee? What ’re 
they confabulatin’ about? Does Scam know who he is?” 

“Yes,” Luke returned, emphatically, “I believe he does.” 


A MEMORY 
By NEETA MARQUIS. 
HITE with dust the road we traveled—do you not remember 
well ?— 
To that sleepy bit of yesterday named Old San Gabriel, 
With its brown adobe ruins, with its orange-scented air, 
And the roses, roses, roses running riot everywhere. 


Can you name those swinging roses ?—Gold-of-Ophir brimmed with 
fire, 

White La Marque in honeyed clusters, Henriette, the bees’ desire. 

Do you see the quaint old gardens in their prickly cactus frame, 

And the flashing scarlet splendor of the Spanish poppy’s flame? 


Facing narrow ways and winding, were those casas ever new? 

Yonder rears the ancient Mission’s mellow tint against the blue, 
With its pepper-shaded stairway, worn where dusky feet have trod ; 
With its high-embrasured windows, and the cross that points to God. 


Floods of sunlight, clear and yellow, splashing gold on wall and tree ; 
Drowsy skies of shining azure like a deep warm summer sea; 
Colors strong and half-barbaric burning on the ravished sight, 
And the perfume of the orange steeping all in rich delight. 


Does the picture fill your vision? Does its glow disturb your heart 
With a strange love for the Westland from your other loves apart ? 
Do you sometimes catch the echo through a nearer music’s swell 
Of those old bells’ broken voices calling in San Gabriel ’ 

Los Angeles. 
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LOSING TO WIN 
By MARGUERITE STABLER 
UT it is worth the price,” Harper swore within himself 
as he snuggled down under a star and went to sleep. 
And after this first day’s work in the mines “the 
price’ came to mean whatever concession he might 





make to his conscience. Every departure from his 
principles was made a votive at Fortune’s shrine. If it seemed 
possible to increase his pile of gold dust for “bucking the tiger” 
down at the Round Tent, he did it only to get rich and get out the 
sooner. If, after a long day standing in snow-water to his hips, he 
drank enough bad whisky to warm him through and through and 
raise his spirits to meet the next day’s effort, it was merely to bring 
about the return to his home. 

“Every day brings the time nearer when I can go home with 
enough to make our future safe,” he had written month after month 
to the woman he had left to wait, citing experiences of the fortunate 
few who had struck it rich enough to “pull out.” When he began 
to write in this strain, it had been because the excitement of awaken- 
ing every morning a pauper with the chance of going to bed a mil- 
lionaire made anything seem possible. Later, he was “whistling in 
the dark to keep his spirits up.” But after he had written by every 
outgoing steamer for a year that he might return on the next one, 
his story began to lack the ring of sincerity. 

Finally Harper let a steamer go without a letter. The old lie 
of hope was too threadbare to admit of any more turning. The 
next letter was mainly a string of excuses for not having written 
the one before. His face grew bronzed and hardened, his frame 
gaunt, while the gold-fever fermenting his blood kept him digging 
early and late, until it was the little yellow god for which he was 
working primarily; its glitter the price of honor, conscience, man 
hood—the reward of his failure. The awkward angles of his hand 
writing told of hands growing rough and hard and more used to 
the pick than the pen, the coarse yellow paper on which he wrote 
told of privations and of his senses becoming gradually blunted to 
the amenities of life. Something, too, of the lowering of his stand 
ards crept, without his suspecting it, into the tone of his letters, 
while the girl, developed by the discipline of suspense into a thought 
ful woman, followed him by his letters through experiences, among 
companions, into temptations, he was scarcely admitting to himself 

When, at last, Harper's letters became so infrequent as to have 
almost ceased, Mary was satisfied that his choice of reasons lay 
between the best and the worst. No middle ground had ever been 


possible to John Harper, and no middle ground excused him now. 
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If she had gone to the altar with him before his departure for 
the West and pledged herself “for better, for worse, for richer or 
poorer, till death shall us part,” she would have waited loyally for 
his return, hoping for the best. Was the omission of those few 
words an excuse for disloyalty? she argued with herself. Whatever 
Harper’s defection, she knew he had suffered and endured stoutly 
for her sake. She knew, too, that he would have shared royally with 
her if his fortunes had turned out for the better. Now, with his 
fortunes turning out for the worse, should she not be an active 
sharer in his misfortunes? The test of uncertainty that dwarfs a 
small nature spurred her to unsuspected reaches of courage. The 
“close-communion” family in the red brick house listened aghast 
to Mary’s plan of going to California for the sea voyage, but the 
quality of mind that had induced her decision gradually broke 
down their opposition. 

“Mary is too handsome a girl to go off on such an expedition,” 
the old parson still urged as Mary’s letters came back to them telling 
of her experiences by sea and by land. 

“But Mary can take care of herself anywhere,’ Mary’s mother 
protested. ‘“‘Mary’s goodness ought to be a reproach to us all.” 

Mary’s goodness! Mary herself had just begun to turn her 
reputation for goodness to the light in her new atmosphere of 
independence. Mary had taught the children in the Sunday school 
to sing Christmas carols, because she loved.to sing; Mary had read 
to a circle of eager listeners in the Blind Ward, because her sym- 
pathies were ready and warm, also because she loved to read aloud; 
Mary had held the fort as presiding officer in various church 
societies, because she was active and executive and had plenty of 
time to give to them. Mary had always been regarded as being 
exceptionally good, until she had come to regard herself as being 
rather good because it was her aim to be so. 

But on the tempest-tossed steamer westward bound Mary had 
seen a woman from whom she had drawn her skirts aside forget 
herself in helping the poor steerage passengers among whom dis- 
ease and death had broken out, exposing herself to contagion as 
all Mary’s choral clubs and aid societies had never taught her to 
do. As the shimmer of light on a crow’s wing may turn him 
suddenly white, this woman, whose sin was of the sort supposed 
to make the angels weep, Mary admitted, had been good as she 
had never dreamed of being. 

Upon reaching port the friends in whose company Mary had made 
the trip, seemed to feel accountable for the impressions this delicate- 
minded daughter of an irreproachable family received of the moral 
atmosphere around her. 
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“It is at least the place where you stand on your own merits,” 
Mary asserted, showing, to their relief, she was not sorry she had 
made the voyage. “You are no longer your father’s son and your 
grandfather’s daughter. You may live your life independently, 
and I imagine that whatever is best or worst in you gets shaken 
to the top.” 

Of course the fact that John Harper was somewhere in the state 
pointed every life-story with a personal application for Miss Mary. 
From clam-diggers to faro-bankers she searched every countenance 
she met, sometimes hoping, sometimes fearing, it might bear a 
resemblance to the John Harper she had known in her Eastern home. 

“I shall not go home without finding him,” she vowed to the 
drawn face that stared back at her from her mirror. When she 
gave her promise to become John Harper’s. wife, she had given 
herself wholly and unreservedly to one interest; now there was no 
looking back. 

“T shall find out at least if he needs me and—O John, how I need 
you!” she broke off, ending her declaration of independent action 
in an abject confession of dependence. 

“T can not go back with you,” Miss Mary told her friends, when 
their plans for departure were ready. “I can not go until I have 
heard something about Mr. Harper. I am going to find him.” 

“But, Mary! But, my dear child! You of all people going to the 
mines to find John Harper, when maybe he——” 

But no one dared look into Mary’s face and supply the unsaid 
words. 

“Yes,” Mary answered stoutly, “I am going up to Hangtown 
where his letters have been posted, and if I don’t find him I'll go on.” 

“But, my dear, you don’t know—you don’t understand—you can’t 
go alone to a mining camp.” 

“T am not going alone,” Mary’s face blanched. “I will—l have— 
I am arranging to go with some—people.” she answered. Then, 
impetuously, “O dear Mrs. Volney, can’t you trust me to do what 
is right in this thing? You must feel and tell them at home that 
I am doing the right thing under the circumstances, but I can’t 
tell you any more now.” 

“The dear girl probably has some missionary society or choral 
society for the poor benighted miners,” Mrs. Volney explained to 
herself, slipping the responsibility of her fair charge upon the 
shoulders of Providence. 

The trustful Mrs. Volney safely homeward bound, Mary’s spirits 
rose to meet the emergency her unexpected opportunity had offered. 

“Although I can never hope to be as big-hearted and unselfish 
as that poor woman on the steamer,” she said to herself, “she who 
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did not put herself, her own white-souled innocence before the ex- 
tremity of her fellow sinners, I can at least try.” 

“The Largest Theatrical Show that ever left the States” the 
company was billed that started from San Francisco to tour the 
most important mining towns. Mlle. Marie de Bois was billed 
as the star attraction, the “Song and Dance Artiste whose Beauty 
and Talent might win Renown on the Grand Opera Stage.” 

There were also trapeze flyers, human snakes, and a tattooed man 
in the show. 

Mary’s horizon had been somewhat enlarged by her voyage to 
California and her stay in San Francisco, and as a consequence, 
on becoming the star of the theatrical company, she had succeeded 
in detaching herself sufficiently from her red-brick back-ground and 
Easter-carol halo to pass on her own merits with the tattooed man 
and trapeze flyers. 

Hangtown, the biggest, most prosperous mining-camp in the State, 
swarmed out to a man to give a royal welcome to this great the- 
atrical show. ‘The few dozen women and many thousand men 
who made up its population were waiting in their seats long before 
the hour announced for the performance to begin. 

Behind the curtain the usual scurry and confusion reigned, until, 
white to the lips, the star of the company faced the manager. 

“Never! I did not dream that such a costume would be required 
or I would not for an instant have signed your contract.” 

In vain the manager expostulated as he held the gauzy skirts 
and spangled tights out to her. 

Visions of the horrified Aid Society and the wide-eyed wonder of 
her Easter-carolers filled her soul as the flimsy thing dangling on 
the manager’s arm flashed its tawdry tinsel in her face. 

The irate manager pleaded and explained into deaf ears. “An 
audience like this must have this sort of thing. It is what they 
demand. You can’t give them classic music and mourning weeds. 
Song and dance is what they demand, and you can’t dance without 
an appropriate costume.” 

The ringing-up of the curtain on the first number called the 
manager away for the moment, and Mary retired to the dressing- 
room. 

The rounds of applause that greeted the first act rocked the tent. 
Mary, peering through a tiny hole into a sea of bearded faces and 
flannel shirts, felt a clutch at her heart as she realized she might 
be looking at Harper among the crowd. Tentatively reaching for 
her spangles and gauze she drew them to her. Had she left her 
home and made this perilous trip to flinch in the very face of possible 
success? The next act would be hers and it was now too late to 
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draw back from her resolve. Closing her eyes to her mirror she 
slipped into the despised costume, and backing toward the door 
reached the improvised “flies” in time to intercept the distraught 
manager. ’ 

“For this one time I will try to do it,” Mary said—and Mlle. de 
30is stood ready to take her cue. 

Her rounded proportions glittering in spangles, the prima donna 
tripped out upon the stage. The tent again rocked with rounds 
of applause. Chirping a little French song that echoed the clinking 
of glasses, twinkling of heels and unsteady laughter, the rollicking 
voice and manner gave no evidence of having been trained in a 
church choir. 

A bearded man in the audience shut his eyes. This creature 
reminded him of Mary, then a guilty wave checked the thought that 
connected his Mary with this scene, the Mary he had lost because 
too good and pure to share his life with him. He was conscious of a 
feeling of gratification that her sweet countenance was safe in 
her chink away from this abandoned presence of tights and gauze. 

As was the custom in that day coins from doubloons to an equiva- 
lent in nuggets were showered upon the graceful dancer, who, after 
filling both hands, stooped and took off her slipper to hold the rest. 

The tattooed man and human snakes awakened no further interest 
in the audience. “Marie! Marie!” they shouted. Wild over this 
woman’s voice and figure, they hissed off the other numbers and 
detrnanded Mile. Marie. 

Humiliated and degraded into what they mistook her for, Mary, 
true to her resolve, returned to the stage. Again the audience called 
for the drinking song and again she sang it, searching the while 
through the audience for a face she was sure no disguise of 
unkempt beard and hair could hide from her. 

The spirits of the crowd arose to a pitch proper to the occasion. 
Those who had come somewhat intoxicated and those who had 
brought their flasks with them now began calling out coarse pleas- 
antries to the stage or making still less polite side-remarks. 

White and drawn beneath her coating of paint, Mary sang on, 
searching, searching every countenance for the one for whom she 
was facing her degradation. 

A man in the audience suddenly arose and turned to leave. He 
could stand it no longer. The swing of his shoulders and the 
set of his head could not deceive the eager eyes behind the foot- 
lights as the grizzled beard had done. 

Breaking off in the midst of her song the singer stopped her 
pianist, and to the surprise of her audience struck into the chorus of 
something that sounded suspiciously like a hymn. 
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The man stopped half-way down the aisle. 
“Rest comes at last, though life be long and dreary,” 


the voice rang down to him until it came to grief in a break that 
was almost a sob. 

The red brick house on the hill, the stern old church with the 
choir behind the pulpit and Mary’s clear young voice singing “Angels 
of Light,” blotted out, for the moment, the rocking tent and flaunting 
spangles. The remembrance of his own lost Mary grew upon him 
against his will with every turn and look and tone, as he watched 
the singer boldly facing this audience of all sorts and conditions 
of men, arms and bosom bare and tights revealing every curve of her 
rounded figure, till his sense of decerit propriety revolted at the 
comparison. 

A half-intoxicated ruffian called something across the foot-lights 
and Harper saw the woman recoil as from a blow. With a bound 
he was down the aisle. This poor creature was still a woman and 
for Mary’s sake he was still man enough to reverence her sex. 

The singer, seeing the two men grappling, tried to sing on to 
keep order among the others. But when Harper turned upon her 
and their eyes met, her voice broke hopelessly and she swayed 
backward as if faint. 

Seeing this, Harper sprang upon the stage and bore her behind 
the curtain, assuring her that for certain reasons she was quite 
safe in his care. 

Mary, forgetting everything but the fact that she had found 
John Harper, poured through her painted lips the story of her 
quest. “Do you despise me for it?” she finished, the enormity of 
the danger she had incurred growing upon her. 

“Do you despise me for the sort of man you have found?” Harper 
answered by asking. 

“It was you, just as you are, 1 was searching for,” she answered. 

“And it was because I thought you were too good to share my 
life—no, not good enough,” he corrected himself, “not good enough 
to make such a sacrifice for me that I gave you up.” 

“And yet a few moments ago you could not bear the comparison 
between the Mary you had known and this—this that you took 
me for,” Mary continued fearlessly, reaching out for something 
to cover her spangles. 

“Because I had never imagined a woman good enough to be bad 
enough to do what you have done for me,” Harper answered 
humbly. 

“Mademoiselle What’s-her-name can not go on the stage again,” 
Harper announced to the radiant manager. 

“What!” 
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“She is my wife and I forbid it.” 

And to make his word good, Mary of the red brick house, one 
time teacher of the Sunday School and leader of the church choir, 
was married in tights and spangles in the dressing-room of the big 
tent. 

Yuba City, Cal. 


SCHOOL-DAYS ON THE HASSAYAMPA 
By LAURA TILDEN KENT 
IX. 
A RICH STRIKE. 
Sai F COURSE, I haven’t had much experience in this line, 
\; myself—rather less than two years, in fact—but I feel 
pretty positive I’m a better miner, right now, than Bill 
Culver, if he has been at it rather longer. Now there 
was an instance today that'll show you what I mean. 
Bill and I were both in the shaft, putting in some holes. Now say 
here’s the foot-wall and here’s the hanging-wall, you see.” Mr. 
Jackson, who was talking enthusiastically to Isabel’s father at the 
wood-pile, illustrated this last remark with two chips held slantwise. 
“Here’s the foot-wall and here’s the hanging-wall! And here I’m 
working, you see. Here’s Culver. We were each putting in some 
holes. Now, J slanted one o’ my holes in this direction—see? and 
another off this way. I thought that ought to do the business, 
right enough! But what did Culver do but slant both his holes 
like this?” Mr. Jackson’s voice rose bitingly. “Both of ‘em, mind 
you, now! 

“Well, I wondered what he ever expected to accomplish that way, 
but J didn’t say anything! Culver does think he’s so blamed smart 
anyhow, and he’ll always lord it over me, when he can, because of 
his longer experience! Humph! That’s the only thing I’ve got 
against him as a partner—he’s so darned conceited! Well, sir! We 
loaded those holes, and I was bound I’d show Culver a thing or two. 
So I put in a little extra powder, and I tamped ‘em good, and we 
touched off our fuses and got out o’ the hole. 

“Well, sir, there was an explosion when those shots went off! 
And Culver says, “There! I thought them shots o’ mine ought to 
raise the devil with things!’ But I never said a word. And when 
we came to examine the place, why, it was just as I thought. My 
shots had shattered the whole hanging-wall loose! There was 
enough rock in there to keep a man shoveling half a day. And 
Bill’s shots had just blown out a little pot-hole on his side! 

“Well, sir! You never saw a sicker looking mortal in your life 
than Bill Culver! He—” 
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“How does the prospect look now?” Isabel, perched on a cord- 
wood stick, and listening intently to this conversation, recognized a 
slight note of weariness in her father’s voice. Not so Mr. Jack- 
son. 

“Fine! Better than ever!” he beamed. “We got the returns 
from some assays today—one hundred and fifty-nine dollars a ton, 
and the ledge is as much as six feet wide! I actually believe we’ve 
struck the mine in this part of the territory! I’ve looked at a good 
many things since l’ve been here, and I’ve never seen another that 
holds a candle—” 

And then Isabel’s mother called her and she had to miss the rest 
of the monologue. 

“Mr. Jackson’s struck it rich,” Isabel told mama. ‘The Jackson 
girls say that right after the first shipment of ore, they’re going to 
have ponies—one apiece, you know.” 

Isabel’s mother made no response to this interesting information, 
and Isabel spoke again rather enviously. 

“Did papa ever strike it rich?” 

“He had a good deal of money at one time,” her mother said, 
with a very little sigh. “But you don’t remember that.” 

“What did he do with it?” Isabel demanded. 

Her mother checked another sigh, and answered quite cheerfully : 

“Oh, a great deal of it went into other mines. Mining is rather 
an expensive business, you know.” 

“Well,” Isabel returned, “maybe he'll strike it, now that Mr. Jack- 
son has. I wish we ever could strike it rich! I’m tired of burros! 
They’re such bothers, and they don’t go fast at all—unless they run 
away.” 

“The Jackson girls haven't any burros, even, you remember,” her 
mother reminded her. 

“Well, they’re to have ponies, I said!” Isabel replied impatiently. 
“Mr. Jackson is coming in now to spend the evening with papa, and 
I’m going to hear what he says about it.” 

The lamp had just been lighted in the little living-room, and, 
sure enough, papa was ushering Mr. Jackson in, just as Isabel en- 
tered by another door. 

“Yes, sir!” Mr. Jackson was saying. “Yes, sir! When I took 
Collins up to see the mine this morning, he just clapped me on the 
shoulder and he says, ‘Jackson, you’ve certainly got the best thing 
I’ve seen in months!’ Now you know Collins has good judgment 
in these matters. Of course, I’ve got better proof of it than 
Collins’s opinion, though. [I'll tell you, Culver-and I both felt 
pretty good when he got that assay! Have you been up to see 
the mine lately, Thorne? I believe you haven't. Just come up, 
and I’ll show you how it looks. As I told you, I believe it’s six 
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feet wide, and at a hundred and fifty-nine dollars a ton, you can 
plainly see that we really have got something there. 

“Now, I’m not excitable. Some fellows would be crazy over 
the prospect, I know, but I’m naturally calm; and then I think it’s 
the part of wisdom to look at such a proposition in a pretty cool 
way, anyhow. Of course, I realize that, big as it is, it may pinch 
out. We may have stumbled on just a little pocket there. Of 
course, it don’t look that way, being so large. Still, as I tell my 
wife, it’s well to be prepared for anything!” Mr. Jackson laughed 
as if “anything” represented all joy to his mind. 

“You’re right there,” Isabel’s father managed to remark. “Min- 
ing is a pretty uncertain business, I find. Why, I had that very 
claim you’re working on now, a few years ago, and I came across 
a pocket of ore a good deal like the one you describe. Well, it dug 
out in a few days. It doesn’t do——” 

“That so?” Mr. Jackson seemed slightly bored and a little of- 
fended at this speech, Isabel thought, but he quickly recovered his 
good spirits. 

“Don’t it beat all? Ha!ha!ha! Had it yourself and gave it up! . 
An old hand like you! Well, well! You never can say who’s 
going to make the profit on these deals. Great joke if I should 
happen to get rich my second year in the country on an old 
abandoned claim o’ yours! You gave it up too soon, I guess!” 

“Very likely,” responded Mr. Thorne. “Still 3 

“Say! it makes me laugh every time I think of how Bill Culver 
looked this morning when he saw how those shots of his had 
acted! You see, here’s the hanging-wall——’”’ 

Isabel slipped quietly into the room where her mother was 





mending. 

“Tt’s going to be all about foot-walls and pot-holes, now,” she 
confided. “But I guess he’s struck it, all right. On an old claim of 
Papa’s, too! It’s a shame!” 

“Pleased as a kid with his first pair of pants,” Mr. Thorne told 
his family on joining them after his guest’s departure. “And you 
can’t tell him a thing! He’ll have to learn for himself, I guess.” 

The next morning, before Isabel and her mother had finished 
washing the breakfast-dishes, Mrs. Jackson arrived at the back 
door, wreathed in smiles and clothed in a gay wrapper. 

“Don’t stop your work,” she entreated. “I’m so excited I just had 
to talk to somebody, and everybody else is too far away. So I left 
the girls to do the work and came. Oh! do please excuse my ap- 
pearance! I just couldn’t wait to dress up.” 

She dropped into a kitchen-chair by the work-table, and went on 
eagerly. 

“Byron is so worked up he can’t sleep, and I can’t either! We 
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just lie and talk all night long, nearly. Byron says I'm not to tell 
anybody, but he admitted that he did mention it to Mr. Thorne 
last night, and so I thought I wouldn’t do any harm by men- 
tioning it to you. Mr. Thorne may have told you that Byron has 
made a strike? I thought that he might have! Then I won’t be 
doing any harm, you see. Byron is so prudent. He didn’t want 
me to write to mother, even, about it, until it was sure. But I tell 
him, it’s sure enough now! Why, you see, it’s six feet wide, Byron 
says, and that really makes it so they don’t take out anything but 
ore! And they can take out at Jeast three tons a day, Byron says, 
and I’ve calculated how much that ought to bring us. At one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine dollars a ton—No! I counted it as only one 
hundred and fifty dollars. I thought that it mightn’t all go one 
hundred and fifty-nine dollars. At one hundred and fifty dollars 
a ton, that’s four hundred and fifty dollars a day. Then, for six 
days in a week, that’s twenty-seven hundred dollars a week. And 
in six months that would be seventy thousand two hundred dol- 
lars! That’s just with sinking, you know, and Byron says that 
they'll soon begin to drift and stope and things like that, and then 
they’ll take out much more ore! And so it seems to me that there'll 
be a hundred thousand dollars at the very Jeast reasonable calcula- 
tion, and half of that will be ours! Now, I tell Byron that, at 
the end of six months, he’d better sell his share of the mine, even 
if he can’t get more than a hundred thousand for it, and that we’d 
better go back home. I’ve heard of so many who have kept on 
too long and lost all they made. One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars wouldn’t be much money to a very rich person, but we’ve 
never been rich, and Byron was only a clerk in the East. And, 
as I tell Byron, if he’d put this in some safe business back home, 
he’d soon be very comfortably off, and no risks, like staying in a 
mining country. And I’m really getting awfully anxious to see 
Mother. It’s been nearly two years now, and I never was away 
from her so long in my life before. And she does want me back 
home so badly—near enough so we can run in every day. And, 
as I tell Byron, it’ll be so much better for the children. Vera has 
a real taste for music and I want her to have piano lessons. And 
they both sing very nicely, now, and when they’re a little older, 
I want them to have vocal lessons, too. I just can’t help wondering 
what Mother’ll say when she gets my letter! As I told Byron last 
night, I’d like to be a little mouse in the corner when she reads 
it! I’d give a cooky to see the expression on her face. Of course, 
I didn’t tell her all I’ve told you. I would, if I’d been left to 
myself, I suppose, for I’m not prudent like Byron. But I just 
told her that Byron had made a rich strike and that we should 
be very well off within six months, and that, of course, it might 
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not last forever, but that we were sure of having more money 
than we've ever had at one time, anyway, and that we were talking 
of coming home soon. I didn’t want her to put her hopes too high.” 

That afternoon the “Jackson girls,” Vera and Eulela, came to call 
upon Isabel at the hour she and Johnny usually chose for riding, 
now that schdol was out, and they might go whenever they pleased. 
The small Thornes were not surprised to see their visitors, for it 
was a saying with them, “Just as soon as we’re ready to ride, here 
come the Jackson girls, just streaking down the hill so that they 
can go, too; and then we've got to ride double unless the burros 
are all up.” The Jackson girls lived in a house-tent on the hillside 
above the Thornes’ ranch, and I have no means of proving that 
their daily visits were not timed as Isabel and Johnny declared. 

Today all the burros were up, and Isabel felt no regret at the 
arrival of her guests. 

“Hello,” she greeted the girls. “We're just going for a ride. 
Want to go along?” 

“Oh! I guess so,” Vera returned in a tone vastly more patron- 
izing than was usual with her on such occasions. 

“Humph! You needn’t, if you don’t want to!” Isabel assured her. 

“Oh! we do want to!” cried the girls in an anxious chorus. 

Still Isabel struggled with herself before she was able to advise 
Johnny to let the girls have the saddles, while they used only 
surcingles and blankets. She knew why Vera was so suddenly 
superior. And indeed, when once the four were safely mounted 
on their four steeds, attended by the four colts and the shaggy 
yearling, Vera could contain herself no longer. 

“We won't be riding common old burros much longer!” she 
sniffed. 

“Why not?” inquired Isabel, rather sharply. 

“Huh!” returned Vera. “Didn’t I tell you we were going to have 
ponies ?” 

“Oh!” said Isabel. (As if she had forgotten!) “Well, you wouldn’t 
need to be riding ‘common old burros’ now, if you didn’t want to,” 
she added significantly. She felt a little mean, but wasn’t Vera mean 
too? 

“Well, I'll just get off of your old burro right now, if you’re so 
stingy of the old thing!” 

“Stingy!” sneered Isabel. “I wouldn’t be so mean as to make 
you ride on a burro when you're too good to!” 

“You just don’t want me to ride your ha-ateful o-o-old bur- 
bur-ro-o-o-o!” Vera always cried when she began to get angry. 

“Shucks!” said Isabel, not knowing quite how to proceed at 
this juncture. Tears embarrassed her almost as much as if she had 


been a boy. 
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Johnny and Eulela had been quite silent hitherto, though Johnny 
was plainly with his sister, but now they both found it high time 
to interfere with the stock speech for such occasions. 

“Aw! quit your quarrelin’ and go to fightin’.” 

“I don’t care!” wept Vera. 

Isabel said nothing. And Vera, having accomplished her object, 
dabbed her grimy little handkerchief to her eyes and subsided. 

“Let’s race to the big tree,” she presently proposed. The quarrel 
was over. 

It would hardly be correct though, to say that the Jackson girls 
and the little Thornes continued now on as good terms as ever. 
Vera could not resist boasting of her father’s strike, of the ponies 
that were to be and of their fast approaching “trip East.” And 
Isabel, trying desperately not to seem jealous, yet found it impossible 
not to remind her that her father said that mill-runs didn’t always 
go as you thought they would. 

Then at last Jackson and Culver were ready to mill their first 
hundred tons, “From which we should realize at least seven thou- 
sand apiece, Thorne,” as Mr. Jackson frequently repeated. 

Isabel and her mother were talking about it one morning, while 
Mrs. Thorne ironed and Isabel washed dishes. 

“They ought to know soon how much they are going to have 
from this mill-run,” said Mrs. Thorne. “And I’m sure that I 
hope they will make something. I'd like to see somebody make 
some money here,” she added. 

“Sometimes I ’most wish they wouldn’t,” Isabel burst forth. 
“Vera’s so hateful—always telling what she can do, and I can’, 
when they’re rich.” 

“Isabel!” reproved her mother. 

And at that instant, Mrs. Jackson appeared at the back door, 
just as she had appeared one morning a few weeks before. She 
wore the same gay wrapper, too, but her face was no longer 
wreathed in smiles. 

“Don’t stop for me!” she begged, as she had begged before. And 
she dropped into the same chair. “I had to tell somebody . 

Her voice suddenly broke, and her head went down on her arm 
on a corner of the kitchen-table. Isabel had never seen a grown 
person cry, and she was filled with amazement and terror. 

“You see,” sobbed Mrs. Jackson, “they’ve got the returns from 
the mill-run!” There she paused, and Isabel waited in silent awe. 
Her mother tried to say something comforting. Mrs. Jackson took 
her face from her arm and looked up miserably. 

“T don’t know how it happened,” she whispered. “I just can’t 
see how it could have happened, but they’ve got the returns from 
the mill-run and—there’s nothing—positively nothing!” Mrs. Jack- 
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son gazed at her neighbor with eyes that were quite dry now, and 
strangely blank. 

“T can’t realize it,” she went on, in the same whisper. “It seems 
so strange.—It doesn’t seem as if it could be—We’d got it all 
what we should do with the money.—And there’s—noth- 





planned 
ing!—Mr. Jackson owes the mill people ten dollars.” 

“But, Mrs. Jackson! Are you sure? Isn’t there some mistake?” 
Isabel’s mother wanted to give her some comfort, and this was 
the only one that suggested itself. 

Mrs. Jackson shook her head dully. 

“No! The mill people said—when Byron asked them—that he 
oughtn’t to have had the whole ledge milled. He ought to have 
sorted the ore. He had the assay taken of the best. Byron—and 
Mr. Culver—thought it was all just alike. But the man that picked 
out the assay for them says—that he supposed—they’d sort it. 
And the ledge was wide—but it wasn’t all good ore, you know.” 

“Well, they can work it still and use the gopd ore, hereafter. 
These things so often happen in mining, until you’re used to it—or 
always! It’s uncertain. But you mustn't give up hope if there 
is still good ore.” Mrs. Thorne made it sound as comforting as 
she could, but Mrs. Jackson shook her head. 

“Byron says he'll never go into that shaft again—And I must 
write to Mother.—I must go.” And she went sadly away. 

That afternoon, the Jackson girls appeared, as usual, when Isabel 
and Johnny were preparing for their ride. 

Isabel greeted them with a warmth that she had not shown them 
for a long time. 

“Come and ride,”. she invited. “You can have the saddles! 
And Jack, give Vera the new bridle, too.” 

Vera fidgeted nervously from one foot to the other. Then. 

“We won’t have any ponies!” she blurted at last. 

Isabel seemed to feel something shutting up painfully inside of 
her. 

“I’m awfully sorry!” she answered from the bottom of her heart. 


Maxton, Arizona. 
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PIMA NURSERY TALES 
By FRANK RUSSELL 


THE FIVE LITTLE ORPHANS AND THEIR AUNT. 


i= E little Indians (not Pimas) were once left orphans 
because their parents had been killed by Apaches, and 
they got their aunt (their mother’s younger sister) to 
come and live with them. She had no man, and it was 
very hard for her to take care of them. One day the 
children all went away to hunt, and they were met by five little rab- 
bits (cotton-tails) in the mountains. The oldest of the rabbits came 
running to the children and crying, “Don’t shoot me; I have some- 
thing to tell you.” So the children stood still and the rabbit said, 
“The Apaches have come to your place and burned down all the 
houses ; you had better go home now.” But the children surrounded 
the rabbit and killed it with an arrow and took it home. 

When they reached home, they saw their aunt lying outside the 
ki in the shade, 4nd something bloody near her. The oldest boy 
said, “Just look what auntie has been doing! She’s been eating 
our paint and poisoned herself.” But it was blood they saw coming 
out of her mouth, for the Apaches had come and killed her. When 
they came closer, they saw that a bunch of her hair had been cut 
off, and she looked so unnatural in death that they thought it was 
somebody else, and that their aunt had gone away. They had never 
seen a dead person before. So they said, “Let us dig a big hole 
and make a fire all day long and put hot stones in it, for she has gone 
to the mountains to get some mescal.” So they did, and waited all 
day long till sunset, when she usually came, but she did not come. 
Then they said, “She has gone far and has a heavy load and is 
waiting for us to cume and help her; let us go.” But the oldest boy 
said, “No, she will come anyway, she always does, even if she has 
a heavy load.” So they waited till night, and gave her up, and went 
into the house to sleep; but they kept their sandals on, as the Pimas 
always did, so they could start off quickly if there were danger. 

In their sleep they heard her coming in her sandals, groaning and 
murmuring, so they all got up and went outdoors. They heard her 
go and look into the fire-pit, and then come and stand in their midst. 
One said, “I think it is a ghost ;” so they turned to the right and ran 
around the ki, and she followed them around and around. Finally 
they all went inside, still pursued, and the children stood on each 
side of the door and turned into stone. And the woman went away. 





COYOTE AND THE QUAIL. 
Once Coyote was sleeping very soundly, and a great number of 
quail came along and cut pieces of fat meat out of him; then they 
went on. Just as they were cooking the meat Coyote overtook them 
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and said, “Oh, where did you get that nice fat meat? Give me 
some.” They gave him some, and after he had eaten all he wanted 
he went on. When he had gone a little way, the quail called after 
him, “Coyote, you ate your own meat.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Oh, nothing ; we heard something calling behind the mountains.” 

Presently they called again, “Coyote, you ate your own meat.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh, nothing; we heard somebody pounding his grinding stone.” 

So Coyote went on; but finally he felt his loss, and then he knew 
what the quail meant. So he said he would eat them up, and turned 
around after them. The quail flew above ground, and Coyote ran 
under them. Finally the quail got tired, but Coyote did not, for 
he was angry and did not feel fatigue. 

By and by they came to a hole, and one of the smartest quail picked 
a cholla cactus branch and pushed it into the hole, and they all ran 
in after it. Coyote dug out the hole, and when he came to the first 
quail he said, ‘““Was it you that told me I ate my own meat?” 

“No,” said the quail, so he let him go, and he flew away. The 
next one he asked the same question and received the same reply, 
and let him go; and so on till the last quail was gone, and he came 
to the cactus branch. This was so covered with feathers that it 
looked like a quail, and the Coyote asked it the same question. There 
was no answer, and Coyote said, “I know it was you, because you 
do not answer.” So he bit into it very hard and it killed him. 


THE WOMAN AND COYOTE. 

Once the river rose very high and spread over the land. An In- 
dian woman was going along with tortillas in a basket on her head, 
and she waded in the water up to her waist. 

Coyote was afraid of the water, so he was up in a cottonwood 
tree. When he saw the woman, he said, “Oh, come to this tree and 
give me some of those nice tortillas.” 

“No,” said the woman, “I cannot give them to you; they are for 
somebody else.” 

“If you do not come here, I will shoot you,” said Coyote, for he 
was supposed to have a bow. So she came to the tree and said, “You 
must come down and get them, for I cannot climb trees.” 

Coyote came down as far as he dared, but he was afraid of the 
water. 

Then the woman said, “Just see how shallow it is—only up to my 
ankles.” But she was standing on a big stump. 

Coyote looked and thought it was shallow, so he jumped down and 
was drowned. And the woman went on. 
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THE PIMA BOY AND THE APACHES. 

An old woman once lived with her grandson. The boy’s father 
had been killed by the Apaches and his mother taken captive. They 
had treated the woman very badly, and burned her arms with hot 
ashes and coals, and made big scars. The boy had heard these 
stories about his mother. 

The boy and the old woman had a very hard time getting along, 
and he used to go where certain persons were grinding corn, and 
brush a few grains as they fell from the metate into his blanket and 
carry them home, and the grandmother would make soup of them, 
and that was the way they lived. But by and by these people went 
away and when the boy went to get some corn, there was none there 
and he had nothing to take home. The grandmother scolded him and 
told him to go back ; and when he refused, she whipped him. 

Then he said, “I know where my mother is, and I am going to 
her.” 

The old woman said, “No, you must not; the Apaches will kill 
you.” 

But he said, “I am going; my mother will not let them harm me.” 
So he went. 

His grandmother trailed him to the mountains, and finally from 
the very highest peak she saw him going along toward the camp. 
She also saw his mother, her daughter-in-law, out alone gathering 
seeds. She recognized her at a distance by the shining of her scars. 
The old woman ran after the boy, but when she caught up with him 
he stepped aside and turned into a saguaro. Then after she had 
turned around and gone back, he resumed his form and went on to 
his mother. 

When she saw him she cried out, “Don’t come near me, the 
Apaches will kill you; you know what they did to me, and they will 
kill you.” 

“What can I do?” he said. “What do the Apaches like ?” 

“They like little doves ?” 

“Then I will turn into a little dove.” 

He did this, and she carried him home in her basket. The 
Apaches asked, “What is that?” and she replied, “The young of a 
dove ; so I brought it home.” But when the Apaches left the room 
they could hear her talking to it, and when they came in she would 
be still. They could not understand the words but knew she was 
speaking her own language, so they said, “This thing belongs to her 
tribe. Let us kill it.” 

So they went in and the chief took it in one hand and smashed it 
hard with the other and the pieces came through between his fingers. 
These pieces then flew up out of the smoke hole and turned into a 
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flock of hawks, and they fell upon the Apaches and beat them all to 
death with their wings. 

Then they turned back into the boy again and he and his mother 
started home. But when they reached the place where the grand- 
mother had turned back they could go no farther. They turned into 
saguaros, one on each side of the road. 


THE BIRDS AND THE FLOOD. 

When the waters covered all the earth two birds were hanging 
on to the sky with their beaks. The larger was gray, with a long 
tail and beak; the smaller was the tiny bird that builds its nest like 
an olla, with only a very small opening to get in. The larger one 
cried and cried, but the other just held on tight and said, “Don’t 
cry. You see that I’m littler than you, but I’m very brave. I don’t 
give up so easily as you do. I trust in God; He will take care of 
those in danger if they trust in Him.” 


DEATH OF COYOTE. 

After the waters had gone down Elder Brother said to Coyote, 
“Don’t touch that black bug, and do not eat the mesquite beans; it 
is dangerous to harm anything that came safe through the flood.” 
So Coyote went on, but presently he came to the bug, and he stopped 
and ate it up. Then he went on to the mesquite beans and looked at 
them and said, “I will just taste one, and that will be all.” But he 
stood there and ate and ate till they were all gone. And the beans 
swelled up in his stomach and killed him. 


THE BLUEBIRD AND COYOTE. 
The bluebird was once a very ugly color. But there was a lake 
where no river flowed in or out, and the bird bathed in this four 
times every morning for four mornings. Every morning it sang: 


Ga’to setcu’ anon ima rsofiga. 
Gunafiursa, 

Wus’sika sivany tcutcunoiia. 

(There’s a blue water, it lies there. 
I went in. 


I am all blue.) 


On the fourth morning it shed all its feathers and came out in its 
bare skin, but on the fifth morning it came out with blue feathers. 

All this while Coyote had been watching the bird; he wanted to 
jump in and get it, but was afraid of the water. But on that morn- 
ing he said, “How is this all your ugly color has come out of you, 
and now you are all blue and gay and beautiful? You are more 
beautiful than anything that flies in the air. I want to be blue, too.” 
Coyote was at that time 2 bright green. 
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“T only went in four times,” said the bird; and it taught Coyote 
the song, and he went in four times, and the fifth time he came out 
as blue as the little bird. 

That made him feel very proud, because he turned into a blue 
coyote. He was so proud that as he walked along he looked about 
on every side to see if anyone was noticing how fine and blue he 
was. He looked to see if his shadow was blue, too, and so he was 
not watching the road, and presently he ran into a stump so hard 
that it threw him down in the dirt and he became dust-colored all 
over. And to this day all coyotes are the color of dirt. 


THE BOY AND THE BEAST. 

Once an old woman lived with her daughter, son-in-law, and 
grandson. They were following the trail of the Apaches. Whenever 
a Pima sees the track of an Apache, he draws a ring around it with 
a stick, and then he can catch him sooner. But at night while they 
were asleep the Apaches came and grasped the man and woman by 
the hair and shook them out of their skins as one would shake corn 
out of a sack, and the old woman and the boy were left alone. They 
had to live on berries, but in one place a strange beast, big enough to 
swallow people, camped by the bushes. The grandmother told the 
boy not to go there, but he disobeyed her; he took some very sharp 
stones in his hands and went. As he came near the animal began to 
breathe, and the boy just went inside of him and was swallowed all 
up. But with his sharp stones he cut the intestines of the beast so 
that he died. When the grandmother came to hunt for the boy, he 
came out to meet her and said, “I have killed the animal.” 

“Oh, no; such a little boy as you are to kill such a dangerous 
beast !” 

“But I was inside of him; just look at the stones I cut him with.” 

Then she went up softly and saw the holes and believed. And 
after that they moved down among the berries and had all they 
wanted to eat. 

THE THIRSTY QUAIL. 

A quail had more than twenty children, and with them she wan- 
dered over the whole country in search of water and could not find 
it. It was very hot and they were all crying, “Where can we get 
some water? Where can we get some water?” but for a long time 
they could find none. At last, away in the north, under a mesquite 
tree, they saw a pond of water, but it was very muddy and not fit 
to drink. But they had been wandering so many days and were so 
tired that they stopped in the shade, and by and by they went 
down one by one and drank the water, although it was so bad. But 
when they had all had enough it made them sick and they died. 
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THE NAUGHTY GRANDCHILDREN. 

An old woman had two bright grandchildren. She ground wheat 
and corn every morning to make porridge for them. One day as 
she put the olla on the fire outside the house, she told the children 
not to fight for fear they would upset the water. But they soon 
began quarreling, for they did not mind as well as they should, and 
so spilled the water, and the grandmother had to whip them. They 
became angry and ‘said they were going away. She tried to make 
them understand why she had to whip them, but they would not 
listen, and ran away. She ran after them, but could not catch up. 
She heard them whistling and followed the sound from place to 
place, until finally the oldest boy said, “I will turn into a saguaro, 
so I shall last forever, and bear fruit every summer.” And the 
younger said, “Well, I will turn into a palo verde and stand there 
forever. These mountains are so bare and have nothing on them 
but rocks, so I will make them green.” The old woman heard the 
cactus whistling and recognized the voice of her grandson; so she 
went up to it and tried to take it into her arms, and the thorns 
killed her. 

And that is how the saguaro and palo verde came to be. 


POINSETTIA IN THE TROPICS 
By ALICE GARLAND. 
LONG lane winds, and winding lies 
Beneath the blue of tropic skies, 
Its fluted cactus walls deep-dyed 
In crimson bloom, while far and wide 
From out the tangled depths’ dark haze 
Hibiscus flares a silken blaze. 
And on, far down the worn road-way, 
Falters a plaintive old love lay 
From thatched hut nestling ‘mid the leaves 
Of palm and reed and all the weaves 
Of fern and flower the hot-lands make. 
On, oleanders wand’ring take 
Their roseate hues the lane along 
As though the very dawn among 
The leaves had come. Far up aloft, 
In trees with orchid garlands tost 
"Midst orange branch in white-starred sprays, 
Poinsettia glows in ruby rays. 
Atlixco, Mexico. 
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“RUSH OF °49” 





Stockton’s Great Out-Door Drama of Material Progress. 





By J. M. Eddy. 

HE city of San Francisco searched feverishly in the half-for- 
gotten shreds of early Spanish adventure on the Pacific Coast 
for a name with which to conjure a celebration worthy of 
her reborn might. Thus, Portol4 was brought to light and 
his accidental elevation to command in California and his 
more accidental discovery of San Francisco Bay were given 
undue prominence, and possibly immortality, in the effort of the city to 
worthily celebrate its reconstruction. Thus, the festival which was pro- 
moted in the metropolis took, a Spanish flavor, and the people wondered 
why Portolé had been chosen. 

The city of Stockton, during the last week of October and immediately 
following the Portol4 Festival, celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the 
stampede to the gold mines along the Sierras by a historical drama which 
was given a name from a catchy phrase woven into history and traditions 
of the State as the ‘‘Rush of ’49.’’ This celebration, which originally 
attempted to do honor to the sturdy Pioneers who first converted the western 
slopes into stirring scenes of activity and wealth, was expanded as the 
conception developed into a veritable out-door drama in which, during a 
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succession of five days, was to be re-enacted the progress of industrial 
development and civilization for the sexagenal period from 1849-to 1909. 

The celebration grew out of a chance stiggestion*which’ was developed by 
the Stockton Chamber of Commerce and a specia] committee which enlisted 
the co-operation of the merchants, manufacturers and fraternal orders of 
the city, in one of the most unique and successful celebrations which has 
ever been held in the western world. 

The chief paved square or common of the city of Stockton, adjacent to 
its beautiful Courthouse, was converted into a miners’ camp by installing 
a series of rude and flimsy cabins, and through the co-operation of skilled 
mechanics one corner of this area was converted into the semblance of 
Sierran peaks, at the foot of which pay gravel was brought from the distant 
Sierras and deposited, and through all a water course meandered from an 


adjacent hydrant. 
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Along this manufactured stream, experienced miners from Calaveras and 
adjoining regions were introduced to show the actual processes of mining 
in the early days by pan and rocker, and in plain sight of the multitudes, 
particles of gold were washed from the gravel as they were washed during 
the pioneer stage of gold mining in the placers of the Sierra Mountains. 
This demonstration of gold mining was continued throughout the week and 
it was a feature so realistic that the remnant of gold miners of °49 who 
gathered at Stockton from all parts of the State were loud in their praises 
of its fidelity to early scenes. 

During the five days of the ‘‘Rush of ’49’’ at Stockton, each day covered 
a distinct period, the first being given over to a representation of the early 
scenes in California, in which groups of Mexicans, Indians and cattle men 
mingled, the only inhabitants prior to the discovery of gold. The real 
ceremonies began with the arrival of the Pony Express at the Stockton 
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water-front, announcing to excited groups the discovery of gold. Soon 
waterway craft, laden with gold-seekers, made their way to the head of 
the channel, and, hastily debarking with their luggage, a motley procession 
was formed which paraded the principal streets of the city with their 
luggage and implements in the rush to the gold-fields. This parade was the 
signal for the opening of the mining camp and soon that became a scene 
of activity around which revolved the whole drama, which, for five days, 
became the center of interest for the entire State, and in which forty or 
fifty thousand people participated. 

A stage coach of the early days was started and made continual trips 
through the city, a campaign for the election of alcalde began early the 
first day, and before the middle of the afternoon the alcalde’s court was 
in full blast, and from the judgment seat a local attorney found sufficient 








Tue LANDING OF THE MINERS 


material in the actual histories of the State to amuse the multitude with 
some of the most peculiar and fantastic decisions ever recorded. 

A Mexican café was established on the grounds to attract the crowds and 
give them refreshment, and the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Pioneers established 
a Beanery, at which not only the survivors of the early rush, but more 
modern residents and visitors, could secure a substantial meal in the style 
of 49. 

But the first day had not closed before dissatisfaction grew up among the 
miners about the ineffectiveness of Mexican administration and justice, 
and the second day the alcalde’s court was succeeded by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, which made a feature of summary judgment to the evildoers who 
frequented the camp. 

One of the striking evening features of the week was the attack on the 
miners’ camp by Indians on the first night. The local branch of the Order 
of Redmen took the part of the Indians and maintained it with faithfulness 
throughout the week. The Indian attack was spectacular, and the camp 
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was only saved by the arrival of troops from the Grand Army Post stationed 
near by. 

A striking feature of the Stockton celebration was a distinct parade 
each day. The second day’s parade was made of prairie schooners which 
had been collected from all parts of the adjacent country, and some of 
which had actually crossed the plains in °49, ’50 and ’51. These were 
mostly hauled by horses of the period, but one yoke of oxen and a number 
of burros were found to give it a semblance of the earlier days. 

On the third day, an agricultural parade was featured, and was designed 
to show the transition from the mining period to that of agriculture. The 
promoters aimed to have a moving exhibit of the products of San Joaquin 
soil that should show in all their diversity the resourcefulness of a won- 
derful agricultural region. Unfortunately, an early morning rain and 
threatening weather prevented many of the farmers from taking part, and 
only one section of the county was thoroughly represented, but this was 











Stockton CHANNEL 


so well done that it constituted one of the most unique and successful repre- 
sentations ever given in the State. 

Farmers came with their products, in the wagons that they were accus- 
tomed to driving to the Stockton market; and thus grain, hay, fruit and 
vegetables, and dairy and poultry products, meat and the special food 
products which have made San Joaquin famous, loads of watermelons and 
casabas, were brought in from distant portions of the county, and formed 
in one procession which moved along the principal streets of the city and 
finally dissolved and the contents of the wagons found their destination 
in the ready markets of the modern produce-dealers. 

The fourth day, an automobile parade was featured and was designed to 
illustrate how in the twentieth century a rush to the mines might be expe- 
dited. This was one of the most successful automobile processions ever 
organized in the State, and 128 automobiles of various types and with little 
decoration, except that of carrying the suggestive bear flag, moved in single 
file first, and afterwards countermarched through the chief streets of the 
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city and exhibited not only how in modern times a rush to the gold mines 
could be made, but illustrated farther the favorite method of travel for the 
prosperous farmers of the adjacent region in running to the county seat 
and the market-places of Stockton. 

On the fifth day, a combined parade of the manufacturers of the city 
and of the oriental contingent was given, which was one of the most unique 
and successful of the week. All of the principal manufacturers of Stockton 
were listed in the parade, and to a large majority of the Stockton people, 
themselves, it was a veritable surprise and education to see in a moving 
exhibit to what extent and perfection the great factories of the Gateway 
City have arrived. 

In this parade were seen traction engines and harvesters and the famous 
‘*eaterpillar engine’’ which is doing so much service in the Owens River 
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construction, designed to carry water to Los Angeles, and for the building 
of which new factories have been established in Illinois, Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg, as branches of the great Holt establishment in Stockton. Here, 
too, were found representative exhibits from the Sperry Mills, the first 
flouring mill built in the State of California and now one of the largest 
concerns on the Pacific Coast. The Stockton Iron Works, which supplies 
dredgers for the reclamation of land in all Pacific States; ore cars manu- 
factured in Stockton for Arizona, Nevada and the Sierra Mountains; the 
California Canneries, which here has one of the greatest preserving plants 
on the Coast; the Pacific Tannery; the Great Brewery and Winery; Glove 
Factory, Sampson’s gas engine works, numerous foundries and other con- 
cerns, were represented and illustrated the character, variety and quality 
of active industries that are producing $15,000,000 worth of products in 
this city for the consumption of the world at large. 

In addition to the service secured from the various fraternal orders, clubs 
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and organizations of Stockton, the Chinese made a direct contribution to 
the success and gayety of the celebration by raising a fund and importing 
a troup of Chinese actors, which, throughout the week, gave two entertain- 
ments daily, and also by bringing their famous dragon and entering the 
parade with the manufacturers the last day, which, as a special compliment 
to the oriental co-operation, was taken through Chinatown. The Japanese 
residents also assisted by contributing a fund and by furnishing a feature 
in wrestling and sword play. 

Some of the subordinate features of the celebration, in addition to the 
attack of the Indians on the mining camp, was the attack, also of Indians, 
on one of the prairie schooners the second day, and the burning of the 
wagon on the public streets of Stockton. The stage coach also was held up 
on the same street amidst a throng of people, and the local Order of Wood- 
men, who were acting as the Vigilance Committee, pursued and captured 
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the bandits, tried them before Judge Lynch, and summarily executed them 
on the public square in the mining camp. 

On the fourth day, an exhibition in bronco-busting and a Wild West show 
was given by a contingent of local Mexicans, and an athletic contest the last 
day in the afternoon was the culminating feature of the program. When 
the drama had reached the fourth stage of progress, had passed through 
the agricultural transition period and was brought up to the days of 
modern transit, the wireless development of science in communication was 
represented on the public square, and wireless messages were received from 
all quarters of the world, keeping the multitude in touch with sensational 
news items from various lands, and congratulations were received from 
potentates all over the world at the success of this novel drama. 

Stockton occupied a peculiar and important position relative to the mining 
days of °49, for it was to this point that the stream of immigration came 
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for distribution in the rush to the mines. The vessels that came around 
the Horn with gold seekers, both from the European coast and: from the 
Atlantic Coast of the United States, made their way up the San Joaquin 
River and Stockton Channel to the head of the tide-water navigation at 
Stockton, and there passengers with their belongings debarked and made 
their way hastily to the new-found mines. 

The chief highways that radiate from Stockton in fan-like shape toward 
the mines, are merely the developed arteries of travel and commerce from 
the miners’ peths of the early days, seeking the nearest cut to the mines 
of Mariposa, Tuolumne, Calaveras and Amador. And the recent decision 
of the people of San Joaquin County to expend $2,000,000 in the construction 

‘ of permanent highways in the county, is the finishing touch that advanced 
civilization is putting on the trails that led the adventurous men of °49 to 
seek the gold of the Mother Lode region. 

The result of the Stockton celebration was even greater, more far- 
reaching, and more successful than the promoters themselves had expected. 
It attracted not only the ’49er and the miner from every part of the State, 
but also the attention of publicists and literary men all over the United 
States, from whom came anxious inquiries of the event for illustrations 
of the features which made it really an’ historical drama, picturing the 
advance of sixty years, in out-door acts, such as were never before at- 
tempted in the West, acts in which forty or fifty thousand people parti- 
cipated and which have left a memory with Stockton and in California 
that will not be forgotten for years to come. 

This drama was in the interest of the multitude who rushed with a fever 
of gold to the mines and became the developers of resource and wealth 
and the makers of one of the most resourceful commonwealths of the 
Republic. It has crystallized a sentiment which has permeated the whole 
commonwealth: for years and on which has been founded history, tradition 
and social standards; it has brought out many reminiscences and a variety 
of facts relating to early days which were previously unknown or un- 
recorded. 
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OAKLAND - 


By Edwin Stearns. 
SaIOMEONE has said that ‘‘no matter where a railroad ter- 
minates, a large city is destined to develop.’’ If such is 
the fact, and it certainly seems reasonable,’ what may be 
expected of a city in which three great transcontinental rail- 
roads have their terminals? It is also a well-known fact that 
where rail and water transportation are united, competitive 
freight rates prove an inherent factor for the location of manufactories. 

There is one California city located in the Coast center of the State 
equidistant between Del Norte and San Diego Counties in which the Southern 
Pacific and its allied branch the Central Pacific, Santa Fé Railway Company 
and the Western Pacific Railway Company all terminate their land journey 
upon its shores,.and from which city to the metropolis of the State—San 
Francisco—all passengers and freight are transferred by ferry (a distance 
of approximately six miles). That city is OAKLAND. 

Nature ordained that Oakland, California, should be the principal com- 
mercial city of the Pacific ‘Coast, and within the past few years the rapid 
strides made by Oakland in population and manufacturing importance would 
tend to prove that the city is now awake to its opportunities and that East- 
ern manufacturers are also alive to the advantages of a California city upon 
whose level water-front are unexcelled manufacturing sites in touch with 
transportation by rail and water. 

Surrounded on three sides by a spur of the Coast Range of mountains— 
as though with outstretched arms these hills were forming a protection from 
the cold winds of the North and East—and with a gradua] slope from the 
hills to a water-frontage of fifteen miles, is situated the city of Oakland, 
the most ideally located city from a commercial standpoint to be found in 
the great West. 

Founded less than sixty years ago, Oakland in 1890 had a population of 
48,632, which during the next decade increased to 66,960 according to the 
census of 1900 and which, when the census is enumerated next year, will 
show a population of upwards of 225,000, or a growth during the past decade 
of more than three times the population of the first half-hundred years of 
the life of the municipality. 

Despite this wonderful increase in population, statistics show that there 
is no diminution, but on the other hand a constant, gradual increase, totally 
devoid of any symptoms of a boom. 

The bank-clearings of a community are as good a ¢riterion as can be 
found to denote the prosperity of a city. The figures issued by the Oakland 
Clearing House for the nine months in 1908 (these nine months taken simply 
for comparison with the same length of time in 1909) show the bank- 
clearings for Oakland to have been $55,690,963.40, while for the same period 
this year, they amounted to $71,900,182.02, or an increase of over sixteen 
millions of dollars. 

For the same period in 1908 there docked at the wharves in Oakland 1295 
vessels with a total tonnage of 661,554, exclusive of daily river-boats and 
the ferries; while this year for the first nine months there were 1906 vessels 
with a tonnage of 960,968—an increase of 611 vessels and 299,414 in ton. 





nage. 
In order to care for this greatly increased commerce, the City of Oakland 
is about to issue bonds in the amount of over one and one-half millions of 
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dollars for the construction of municipal wharves and warehouses in the 
Oakland Harbor and on the Western water-front. In Oakiand Harbor alone, 
the report of the engineer provides for an expenditure of $2,530,000, in 
addition to which plans are now being drawn for wharves in what is known 
as the Western water-front, facing upon San Francisco Bay and directly 
opposite the Golden Gate. The citizens of Oakland will be called upon early 
next month (November) to cast’ their ballots for a proposed bond issue 
amounting in round figures to $2,503,000, to be used in addition to the afore- 
mentioned figures for a new City Hall, Police Telegraph and Fire Alarm 
Building and other up-to-date municipal projects. 

Manufactories are locating along Oakland water-front and in touch with 
rail transportation to such an extent that the demands for electric power 
are exceptionally large. At the present time, the Oakland Gas, Light and 
Heat Company furnishes: electric power aggregating one hundred thousand 














In PrepMont Park, OAKLAND 


horse-power; and the Great Western Power Company, which has a plant 
on the Feather River, has nearly completed its immense power plant in 
Oakland capable of supplying an additional one hundred thousand horse- 
power. The former company is the distributing agent for the Bay Counties 
Power Company, the Standard Electric Company and the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, while the Great Western Power Company is a compara- 
tively new concern. 

The city is also alive to the utilization of its natural resources for fire- 
protection, and at the present time ten-inch salt-water mains are being laid 
in the business section and connected with a*salt-water auxiliary fire-station, 
to be operated entirely separate from the existing fire-department. At each 
street intersection throughout the entire business section, hydrants have been 
installed, each hydrant having five connections for three-inch hose; thus 
in every block of two hundred or two hundred and fifty feet, ten streams 
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of water from this salt-water auxiliary system may be turned simultaneously 
having a pressure of two hundred pounds 





on to any fire from two hydrants 
per square inch at the pumping station. 

The pumping station, situated on the shores of Lake Merritt (a natural 
salt-water lake of one hundred and seventy acres, within five minutes’ walk 
of the business center, filled and emptied by the ebb and flow of the tide), 
furnishes the power for this auxiliary system, In addition to this practically 
perfect fire-protection system is a modern fire-department consisting of ten 
fire-engine companies, two chemical-engine companies, four combined chemi- 
cal and hose companies and five ladder-truck companies, of which three are 
combined chemicals. 

The city rises gradually from the water-front to a base of a spur of the 
Coast Range of mountains, thus furnishing unsurpassed sewerage conditions, 
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in conjunction with which is a modern system of sewerage second to no 
city in the United States. Thus the healthfulness of the city of Oakland 
is attested. Figured on an estimated population of only 165,000, whereas 
the real population of Oakland is in excess of 200,000, the annual death- 
rate per thousand in 1908 was but 10.53%, while thus far in 1909, the per- 
centage is very much less, 

Oakland is justly proud of her public school system and the fact that her 
schools rank among the highest in the United States. There are twenty-two 
public school buildings which will compare favorably with public educa- 
tional buildings in any city in the West. In addition thereto is a completely 
equipped observatory, connected with the Oakland High School, in which 
the study of astronomy is made effective and interesting with the aid of the 
most modern astronomical instruments. 

With the expenditure in any community of in round figures twenty mil- 
lions of dollars of outside capital, it goes without saying that property 
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values throughout the municipality are greatly enhanced. Representatives 
of the Southern Pacific, Santa Fé and Western Pacific railroads have stated 
publicly that vast sums of money will be expended in Oakland and environs 
within the next five years in improvements alone. The Southern Pacific 
Company has erected a large electrical power-plant and is electricising all 
its suburban lines in Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and Fruitvale. The Santa 
Fé is making many improvements; the San Francisco, Oakland and San 
José Railway Company (familiarly known as the Key Route) is spending 
thousands of dollars monthly in trackage additions and improvements, ana 
within thirty days the Western Pacific Railway Company will be running 
through trains from the East into Oakland. Such improvements by great 
transcontinental railroads terminating in Oakland bespeak confidence in 
the future growth of the city, as well as necessity to care for the present 
traffic. 

Oakland has 256.43 miles of graded, curbed and macadamized streets, 
15.42 miles of bituminized streets, 540.72 miles of sidewalk and 246.33 miles 
of sewers at the present time, and in addition thereto the Street Depart- 
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ment, Board of Public Works and City Council have passed recommenda- 
tions and are advertising for the permanent improvement of nearly 200 
blocks of streets with asphalt, macadam and basalt blocks. 

Alameda County is noted for the excellence of its streets and boulevards 
and thousands of automobilists from San Francisco and other bay cities on 
Sundays and holidays take advantage of these conditions. 

Aside from the Western water-front, Oakland possesses a perfectly land- 
locked harbor in which vessels may ride at anchor in perfect safety in any 
storm. Railroad tracks parallel the harbor line and the ever-increasing 
manufactories are thus enabled to ship either by rail or water. At the 
present time there is a depth of water of twenty-five feet at low tide for 
nearly four miles from the mouth of the harbor and for the additional two 
miles a depth of seventeen feet at low water with a rise of tide of six feet, 
thus allowing at high tide vessels drawing practically thirty feet to enter 











An OAKLAND RESIDENCE 








Oakland Harbor. The shores of the harbor are particularly level, making 
ideal factory sites. 

The climate of Oakland is exhilarating and not debilitating. Hundreds 
of the principal business men of San Francisco and other bay cities have 
their homes in Oakland, that their families may take advantage of the better 
climatic conditions and the excellence of the public school system. No 
finer residences or more picturesque residence sites can be found in any 


city than in Oakland. From the residences in the foothills, magnificent 
views of hill and vale, out through the Golden Gate, and of the bay to the 
extent of one’s vision, add to the value of residence sites in Oakland and 
environs. 

Hence, is it any wonder that Oakland is increasing so rapidly in popula- 
tion, in manufacturing importance and as a commercial city? In fact, 
Oakland is rightly termed the ‘‘City of Opportunity.’ 
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THE VALLEY OF SANTA CLARA 


By Geo. H. Stipp. 

INCE the days when adventurous cavaliers sailed up and down 
the Pacifie Coast on exploring and marauding expeditions, 
California; the charmed land of mystery and fabled wealth, 
has thrown ‘out a lure to the world. Many have come and 
many more are still coming to her golden shores. Perhaps no 
one section, throughout the length and breadth of the State, 

has more to say for itself, historically and presently, than Santa Clara Valley, 
which Bayard Taylor, that well accredited and highly descriptive writer, 
denominated ‘‘one of the three most beautiful valleys in the world.’’ Yet, 
wrapped in a thousand valuable resources, it has even more than mere 
beauty to commend it. To deseribe fittingly its great and varied beauties 
and to tell with adequate fulness all that in it profiteth the hand of man, 
would demand space unlimited and words without number. All that any 
writer can do within the brief confines of a magazine article, is to outline 
casually some of the most prominent features of its physical nature, his- 
torical past and present civic life. 

The Santa Clara Valley was settled by the old Franciscan friars, under 
Father Junipero Serra, in 1777—the same intrepid pioneers whose memory 
now lies shrouded in the romance of the’ past and who left their finger- 
marks upon the pages of history in so many places along the shores of the 
Pacific. Within the limits of this valley, two of the Franciscan missions 
still stand, one at Santa Clara, three’ miles» west, and one at Mission: San 
José, a few miles to the north and east. 

Much might be written of the peaceful days when the country was dom- 
inated by spectacular Dons and‘ fair Sefioritas, of the civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing of the early Indiaw inhabitants, of the famous old ‘‘ Alameda’’ 
which extended, a shade-embowered avenue, from the old Pueblo’ de San 
José to the Mission de Santa Clara, of the unique life led in those ‘days, of 
the coming of the ‘‘Gringo,’’ as the English-speaking immigrant was called, 
and of the development of the State into modetn life around her first capital, 
San José. But we of today have first an@ mst concern with those present 
conditions of which this article will chiefly. typat. 

Santa Clara Valley, when in*the*simple robes*of nature, was park-like in 
its general aspect and dotted’ with groves of magnificent oaks. Within the 
county, the valley is from north to south, fifty miles in length with a maxi- 
mum width at the northern end of twenty-five miles, tapering to a point 
at the southern end. On the eastern side, it is bounded by the inner Coast 
Range, the higher peaks of which rise to an elevation of about four thou- 
sand feet, the lower foothills of the range being piled one above another 
in a series of rounding terraces. 

The west side of the valley is formed by another branch of the Coast 
Range, a more angular series of mountains’ separating the valley from the 
coast line of the Pacific Ocean. These mountains are covered with forests 
of redwood; pine, madrofio, laurel and other indigenous trees, and afford 
also in cleared’ areas many splerdid acres of orchard and vineyard under the 
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cultivation of’ man. 

From the crest of this range, reaching skyward four thousand feet, many 
entrancing vistas can be caught of the blue waters of Monterey Bay and 
the Pacific on the one hand; and, on the other, of the Santa Clara Valley, 
with its ten thousand homes gleaming white among the trees of her fruitful 


orchards. 
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From either side of the valley pretty mountain streams cut their winding 
ways through the valley floor, finding discharge in the Bay of San Francisco, 
whose most southern arm reaches within ten miles of San José, the county 
seat. In winter, these are raging little torrents, but through the long and 
rainless summer they become meek and lamb-like and in many instances 
little more than arroyos secos (dry ditches). 

While the aspect of nature in the Santa Clara Valley is always changing, 
it is never tiring, for in all her moods nature is here always beautiful, being 
as lavish of color as she is changeful of mood. In midwinter, she paints the 
valley floor and the foothills a brilliant green. With the increasing fresh- 
ness of spring and the springing forth of new life comes a magical change 
when the whole valley is transformed into a sea of billowy white, perfumed 
blossoms. If one’s imagination can picture a scene, without the actual 
seeing of it, of one hundred and twenty-five square miles of prune trees in 
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blossom and each a perfect bouquet of bloom of itself, with a fluffiness and 
a whiteness which can only be likened to drifting snow, he will have con- 
ceived something of the beauty of this prospect as viewed from some rise 
in the lower foothills. Yet, it may be safely said that nowhere else in the 
world can such a scene be witnessed, , 
Passing on to summer, we find the color scheme has changed from the 
purity of the driven snow of the prune blossoms to a composite of the dark 
green foliage of the fruit trees, lightened plentifully with the amber red of 
the apricot, the purple and red of the cherry, the yellow of the peach and 
the blue bloom of the prune and the grape. The autumn follows with fields 
and hills verging into the golden, russet and brown, while in the wild growth 
of the woods, clambering vines have changed their foliage into brilliant hues 


of red and yellow. 
Wiping the estheticism from our eyes and brains, we look again upon the 
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valley and find it teeming with life and activity in a thousand ways em- 
ployed. It has a net-work of railway lines, steam: and electric, trunk and 
suburban, which radiate from the capital of the county in many directions 
and are daily increasing in number, length of line and extent of territory 
covered. The great city of San Francisco, which phoenix-like has arisen 
from her ashes of disaster and has once again become the metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast, is but fifty miles away by rails which traverse both the east 
and west side of the bay and on which during portions of the day trains 
travel at intervals of twenty minutes, making the journey in one hour to 
one hour and a half. 

A splendid idea of the fruitful extent of the western side of the valley 
may be obtained by taking a trip over the loop-track of the Peninsular Rail- 
way, leaving San José hourly and occupying two hours in the round trip. 
On this trip, the tourist passes through the pretty towns of Saratoga, where 
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a side-trip’may be taken to Congress Springs, whose waters are much prized, 
Los Gatos (pronounced Loce Gah-toce and meaning ‘‘ The Cats’’), and Camp- 
bell. The intervals between these places are filled with linking chains of 
orchards, the usta] holdings being from twenty to thirty acres, and among 
them being many comfortable and beautiful homes. The valley is also tra- 
versed by four hundred miles of finely built roads which are sprinkled daily 
during the dry months of the summer. 

The waterway port for San José, at the head of San Francisco Bay, is 
known as Alviso, where there is sufficient water for small vessels, and here 
the South Bay Yacht Club makes its rendezvous. 

It would be impossible to go into detail in describing the beauty and 
wealth of the Santa Clara Valley, and one can only hint at its many attrac- 
tions as a living place in the way of its all-the-year-round out-of-door life, 
with none of the severities of winter and summer as in other parts of our 
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own United States, its fields and orchards, its mountains and forests, its 
streams and salt water bay, its fishing, yachting, golfing, driving, riding, 
hunting, automobiling throughout the year; its splendid schools, famous 
universities, observatories, mineral springs, natural beauties and perfect 
climate. 

Reference has been made to San José (pronounced Sahn Ho-say and mean- 
ing St. Joseph), the capital of the county. Investigation finds it to be a 
beautiful and thriving city of about 65,000 inhabitants within its immediate 
environs, the suburbs really stretching away through the valley for miles 
in every direction, linking to it many small towns and settlements. It is 
built upon an almost level plain at an elevation of nearly ninety feet above 
the sea, draining naturally toward the bay, wherein empties the main sewer 
of the city, about ten miles in length. 

The city covers an area of about twenty square miles and has many broad 
avenues and shady walks which are lined with shade trees. Shrubs and 
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flowers, many of them semi-tropic, flourish in profusion, because of which 
the city is commonly known as ‘‘The Garden City.’’ It is particularly 
noted as the rose-garden of the earth and at frequent periods floral car- 
nivals are given, which demonstrate the great fecundity of the soil in garden 
culture. All manner of trees reach equal perfection. 

The business center of the city is situated in the very center of gardens, 
parks and lawns teeming with herbaceous growth. The business streets are 
lined with many fine structures of stone and brick of modern type, from 
two to seven stories in height, and visitors often remark upon the number 
and beauty of the well-kept stores of the city, carrying as they do extensive 
lines of goods equalling the metropolitan marts. In the residence sections 
are to be found many handsome and capacious homes, while not a few of her 
citizens make their homes in suburbs which are supplied with nearly all the 
conveniences and luxuries of town life. 
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The principal streets of the city are well paved, and much new work of 
this kind is now in progress or in contemplation. The city’s sanitary con- 
ditions are excellent, a fine sewerage system being in operation, and it is 
supplied with mountain water of excellent quality by an adequate water 
system. It also possesses a thoroughly competent fire department with a 
good supply of modern fire apparatus. 

Schools, public and private, of which there are many, rank high in quality. 
Many of the public school buildings of the city have recently been recon- 
structed. The new high school is a model of beauty and convenience. It 
is in the Mission style of architecture. The State Norma] School is being 
rebuilt on extensive and novel plans which will make it the most beautiful 
of its kind in the United States. Leland Stanford, Jr., University is only 
thirty minutes’ ride from the city, the University of the Pacific is just out- 
side the city limits, the Santa Clara College is only three miles and fifteen 
minutes away, and the College of Notre Dame is almost in the heart of the 
city. A Public Library is prettily housed in a Carnegie building and con- 
tains about 20,000 volumes. One of the best law-libraries in the State is 
located in San José, and the city also possesses several theaters and many 
minor amusement attractions, including a roller-skating rink. Its churches 
are many and of the finest construction, and a Y. M. C. A. with large mem- 
bership is in a thriving state of activity. 

A driving and training park is on the verge of opening. It will offer 
winter quarters for many noted racing stables. San José has its quota of 
private clubs, the Saint Claire Club heading the list. It also possesses two 
commercial bodies with large membership, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Merchants Association, besides a number of progressive improvement 
clubs. Thus it will be seen that San José, although born in the sleepy days 
of the Spanish siesta, is not lacking in healthy activity and progressive- 
ness. As a Western city, it has a number of quite important manufactories, 
and its fruit drying, canning and packing industries exceed anything in the 
world. The assessed valuation of property within the city is fast nearing 
the $24,000,000 mark. 

The growth and curing of deciduous fruit is one of the great industries 
of the county, yet it is not, as is generally supposed, the only one, for many 
thousands of tons of berries and vegetables are shipped annually to markets 
of consumption. It has the largest seed-farms in the world, and the mining 
of quicksilver has long been of utmost importance, the New Almaden Mine 
being the largest producer in the world. Fine olive oil and ripe olives are 
standard products, and oranges and lemons thrive along the foothills. Breed- 
ing of high-grade horses, cattle and poultry are also active industries, and 
leather from local tanneries is shipped all over the United States and to 
Russia and Japan. Extensive brick factories are also in operation and the 
manufacture of chemists’ aleohol pays the government $10,000 a day in 
duty. Many smaller vocations are followed with profit to investors. 

In conclusion, only a word can be spared about climate, »Jthough in many 
treatises of this nature, climate is the burden of the song. Santa Clara 
possesses climate of rare quality and much more. Difficult though it be of 
description, it is a tangible factor which makes for comfort and thereby 
affects values. Lacking the extremes of either the Eastern winter or the 
Eastern summer, it possesses a degree of equability which warrants the 
assertion that it is delightful the year round. The valley is far enough 
from the ocean so that the sea-breezes are tempered by the journey over 
the mountains and through the balsam-laden and thickly wooded passes. 
There are no sultry humid days and the nights are always cool enough for 
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bed covering. The average July temperature is 65 degrees; that of February 
53 degrees. Rarely does the summer heat exceed 90 degrees, which is 
equivalent, because of its dryness, to a temperature of 75 degrees in the 
Mississippi basin. Without ice, snow, killing frosts or hard winds, the air 
of the valley is tonic and never possesses that element of languor apt to 
be found farther south. The rainfall is 16 to 20 inches between November 
and April and the summers are cloudless. The atmosphere is a happy com- 
bination of mountain and sea air, well tempered. Malaria, fever and ague 
are unknown, and it may be safely said that the Santa Ciara Valley is one 
of the most salubrious localities to be found on the face of the earth. 





SEEING SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


By Jos. T. Brooks. 
HE attractions of California, and particularly the famous Santa 
Clara Valley and San José, which is located in the heart of 
the valley, are many; but I think one of the greatest is to 
look out over this beautiful valley and on either side see the 
mountains rise to four thousand feet and over, and in the 
middle of December and January note the contrast of green 
foliage and palm trees as compared with snow and ice in other climates. 
The natural attractions of this section lead one on a trip of twenty-six 
miles over a well-graded roadway to the Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton 
at an elevation of 4209 feet. This is a world attraction, for here is located 
the famous large telescope with a thirty-six-inch lens. Because of the 
climatic and atmospheric condition, this observatory is noted for its many 
discoveries, whether it be summer or winter. 

A stage line starts from San José in the morning at 7:30 and arrives in 
return at 6:30 p.m. The trip is one never to be forgotten, and from the 
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different altitudes which rise higher and higher one may look out over the 
Santa Clara Valley and see San Francisco and the Bay in the distance, fifty 
miles away. 

Another delightful trip is the twenty-seven-mile drive. ‘lake the electric 
interurban car from San José to Los Gatos, arrange there with the livery- 
man for a team and start out over the summit road, returning via Saratoga. 
On the summit road, at an elevation of three thousand feet is located 
Castle Rock, nature’s freak, for in this rock are numerous chambers. The 
rock rises about one hundred feet above the surface and is of sandy forma- 
tion. The wind and rain for countless ages have gradually cut out the 
softer portion of the rock and left caverns sufficiently large to accommodate 
about fifty people, perhaps seventy-five. From this point one may look out 
in all directions and within the circle of the horizon see nine separate 
counties. To the west Monterey Bay and the Pacific Ocean are visible; to 
the north Marin County and San Francisco Bay, and to the east the Mt. 
Diablo Range of mountains. Plainly in sight are the following counties: 
Monterey, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, San Mateo, San Francisco, Marin, Ala- 
meda, Stanislaus and San Benito. Here the foliage is green throughout the 
year, and through the forests trickle never-failing mountain streams. From 
this point a small spring will start on its way to Monterey Bay, immediately 
at your foot on the one side, and on the other another spring of water will 
start upon its course to San Francisco Bay. This is the grandest sight 
imaginable, and while I appreciate the Yosemite Valley and its grandeur, I 
believe that the inspiring sight from the summit of the Santa Cruz Range 
is equal and easier of access. 

There are numerous electric urban and interurban trips to all parts of the 
valley and connecting most all of the cities, but two of the most attractive 
are to Alum Rock Park, a city reservation of about one thousand acres, 
where sixteen mineral springs flow, free to the public. This park is located 
about six miles east of San José in a cafion, and is the city playground. The 
other trip on the interurban electric line to Congress Springs leads through 
the famous Santa Clara Valley prune orchards, where millions of trees in 
early March send forth their blossoms with an array of beauty appreciated 
only by the sight. Blossom time is usually held about the 15th of March 
at Saratoga, in the foothills, about ten miles west of San José, and this 
is on the interurban railroad en route to Congress Springs. At Congress 
Springs one may walk for a mile through deeply wooded cafions over 
Lover’s Lane, and by the side of a mountain stream trickling down from 
the soda springs. The water is free to any who wish to visit that park, and 
is one of the notable attractions'of Santa Clara County. 

The seed-farms of Santa Clara Valley, where seven thousand acres are 


devoted to the raising of seeds for commercial purposes, is one of the won- 
ders of California. One may look for miles across a level stretch of country 
over an onion field until vision fails to penetrate the distance. 

The city parks of San José, notably the St. James Park, are among the 
most beautiful in the State. In St. James Park there is a greater variety 
of trees growing in the open in this square than in any other park in the 
world. The citizens took pride in planting almost every variety of tree, 
and the Eastern people here find their native trees growing luxuriantly. In 
the midst of this park is located the McKinley monument, placed upon the 
very spot where President McKinley delivered his address to the people of 
San José within a short time of his death. 

San José and immediately connecting suburbs has a population of 58,835, 
as reported by the City Directory of 1908, and the county has a population 
(estimated) of 100,000. This county is noted for its many educational ad- 
vantages. The child may be educated from infancy to manhood within the 


county. 
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